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THE CHRONICLES 
oF AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Columbus 

Jamestown 

The Pilgrims 

The Puritans 

Peter Stuyvesant 

The Gateway to the West 

Wolfe and Montcalm 

The Eve of the Revolution 

The Declaration of 
Independence 

Daniel Boone 

Vincennes 

The Frontier Woman 

Yorktown 

Alexander Hamilton 

Dixie 
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VERITAS 


HE conspicuous success which has attended 

the use of the Chronicles of America Photo- 
plays in teaching American History during the 

past year, has made it difficult to supply the demands 
for these authentic and unique historical films in some 


of the 34 exchange cities where prints are carried. 





Advance bookings indicate a still larger demand 
for 1927-1928. 


It is recommenaed, therefore, that schools open 
negotiations this spring in o der that definite reserva- 
tions may be completed. To do this willassure you of 
getting the films when they will best fit in with your 
plans and programs. 


We shall be glad to assist every school in making 
the most effective use of these new and serviceable 
photoplays. 





Many summer schools, camps, recreation centers, churches, etc., will, of 
course, present the films during the summer months, either in an instructional 
way or as patriotic and inspirational programs. No available pictures afford 
greater satisfaction, as letters from many such groups have revealed. 

Do not hesitate to outline, even in a general and tentative way, whatever plans 
you may have in mind involving the use of some or all of the Chronicles. We 

‘e, will welcome the opportunity to write you and to give you the benefit of our 
f a experience in working out the details of similar showings. Arrangements 
“e, ™~, for summer programs should, of course, be completed without loss of 
time. Asa preliminary step, send today for an illustrated booklet 

and a complete resume of titles, lengths and synopses of the 


fifteen completed photoplays. 
nA A& e, ° 


%, %, “% YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ye, FILM SERVICE 


—_— +. YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


*hysical Distributor, Paths Exchange, Inc. 




















Visual Education in Retrospect 


James NeEwett EMERY 


Supervising Principal, Potter District. Pawtucket. R. J. 


OMETHING like seven or eight years 
ago interest in visual instruction spread 
over the educational public with a fer- 

vor comparable to the late boom in Florida 
real estate. Along with certain of its educa- 
tional relatives. such as the use of tests and 
measurements, the development of the junior 
high school idea, and the socialized recitation, 
it became one of the outstanding educational 
movements of the last decade. 

Advertised by sweeping. and unfortunately 
to a large extent extravagant and unwarranted, 
claims by men of international reputation, in- 
cluding such commanding figures as Thomas 
A. Edison and H. G. Wells, visual education, 
particularly in the form of the motion picture, 
was predicted as about to revolutionize edu- 
cational processes. These claims caught the 
popular fancy, and the goal was solemnly 
presented that every school in the country 
was to have its own motion picture projector, 
that it would be necessary only for the student 
to witness daily so many reels of history, so 
many reels of geography, so many reels of 
science, and perforce he would be educated 
passively and easily and withal enjoyably. 
The great bugbear of the school, drudgery, 
would be eliminated. 

The practical side also came into being. 
Projectors were improved so that they could 
be operated in schools, and films that had 
already served their purpose in theaters in 
As an 


additional means also of spreading indirect 


many instances found a further use. 


publicity for certain industrial goods, many 
industrial films became available, for the 
merchants and manufacturers had been quick 
to seize upon the motion picture film as a 
further means of creating interest in their 
wares, 


Educators. many of us at least. were not 


slow to see the value of visual education as a 
means of supplementing and enriching the 
work we were already doing—vivifying and 
clinching ideas, substituting the nearest thing 
to actual experience for a mere telling about 
it by the printed page. Not carried away en- 
tirely by the idea that anything that was a mo- 
tion picture labelled “educational” was valu- 
able to use in the schoolroom, by patient ex- 
periment and years of experience, we have 
developed a beginning at least of a real 
methodology related to the subject of visual 
instruction. 

The extravagant claims have spent them- 
selves, in part. No one seriously believes now 
that motion picture films can supplant either 
textbook or teacher in actual classroom work. 
We will all admit that they are a wonderfully 
fine device to assist both teacher and text. 
But we have also come to realize that the 
motion picture film is only one form of visual 
instruction, and not always the best or most 
effective form, even though the most spec- 
tacular. , 

The film may well be regarded as a definite 
project in class work, covering intensively and 
graphically certain phases of content work. 
It is handicapped, however, with certain draw- 
backs, not only the physical ones of expense 
and complicated apparatus, but with peda- 
gogical and psychological drawbacks as well. 
We have found that it is not always the most 
effective means for the presentation of cer- 
tain ideas. In the case of graphs, maps and 
detailed information that must be conveyed 
by words and figures, it is often actually in- 
ferior to the graph, the map or the printed 
page itself, which may remain before the be- 
holder for as detailed study as may be de- 
sired. The only apparent exception is in the 


case of the map or chart which is seemingly 
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built up piece by piece or section by section on 
the screen, or the route rapidly traced out by 
means of a pointer or heavy line. Even in 
this case it is open to debate whether the trac- 
ing of the route by a real pointer on an actual 
still map is not just as effective in forming the 
impression. 

Yet the motion picture has its own field on 
which it may not fear encroachment. In the 
portrayal of human geography, of life in 
picturesque parts of the world, in actual 
scenes of reconstructed history, such as are 
portrayed in the Yale University films, or in 
scenes of modern current events, in the pres- 
entation, for example, of polar trips, notable 
scenic spots, objects in motion, certain kinds 
of machinery, in educating the emotions, the 
film stands without a competitor. 

In place of the boom in visual education, 
which spread as rapidly as certain real estate 
developments, we have developed a sound and 
healthy growth. The subject is recognized 
by various government bulletins; by special 
supervisory departments in a group of large 
cities; by various national and a number of 
state organizations, as well as a number of 
branches and departments of state universities 
and extension organizations. It has received 
recognition by the National Education As- 
sociation in the creation of a department. 
It has developed at least one professional 
unbiased educational magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to this subject, and on a healthy 
foundation, as well as various short-lived 
periodicals dominated more or less by the 
commercial interests. Taken all in all, visual 
instruction as a movement has made a steady 
and wholesome growth. 

As educators, in the crucible of experience 
and experiment, in the actual work in the 
classroom and in the testing laboratory, we 
are becoming more critical in our judgment 
of visual helps, especially motion pictures. 
Visual instruction has reached a point where 
we can look back and watch its progress with 


approval. We are no longer thrilled by the 








announcement that the Lumber City high 
school has installed a motion picture projec- 
tor, or by descriptions of how the Red Bank 
school or the South Falls Community church 
finances the rental of its films and the type 
of program it finds useful, save for the 
perennial interest of comparing notes and 
experiences with other works in our own 
field. 

We demand films that will fit in rather 
closely with the curriculum of our school 
system, at approximately the time we are 
studying certain subjects. We find a film of 
the White Mountains or the beauty spots of 
the Berkshires valuable indeed when our 
geography classes are taking up New Eng- 
land—entirely an embarrassment when we 
are dealing with the Sphinx and the Sahara 
Desert. Moreover we demand follow-up work 
on the part of teacher and class, quizzes, 
written or oral, on what has been seen. as- 
signed or outside reading, the use of the film 
as a lesson in observation. material for 
language, as well as for the film content. Our 
requirements include using that film as peda- 
gogical material, not as a mere fifteen minutes 
spent in watching beautiful scenery or pic- 
turesque types of humanity. 

We insist on films that are accurate in their 
content, titled in at least respectable English, 
and with the titles bearing on and explana- 
tory of the subject—not smart-alecky com- 
ments in questionable taste, flippant, slangy, 
and often as far from the subjects as an 
ingenious caption-writer can apparently de- 
vise by lying awake o’ nights. 

We require, in short, that the use of mo- 
tion pictures be subordinated to the needs of 
the curriculum, not that the curriculum be 
an excuse for the running of motion pictures 
in the classroom or the school auditorium. 

We have reached the point where we no 
longer consider the viewing of haphazard 
programs shown in a large auditorium before 
a group of several hundred children of all 


ages as the last word in education. This is 
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“The Annals of the American Academy of 


Political and Social Science 


$4 


and the Movies 


WittiAm Marston SEABURY 


Former General Counsel to the late Motion Picture Board of Trade and the National 
{ssociation of the Motion Picture Industry. 
futhor of “The Public and the Motion Picture Industry” 


HE November The 


devotes 195 pages to the discussion of 


issue of {nnals 

the economic and social aspects of the 
movies. The discussions are all interesting 
but the points of greatest importance are the 
economic problems presented by the industry 
which are unfortunately ignored by those who 
are supposed to tell us about them. 

These major problems are, the monopolistic 
conditions which now exist in the industry, the 
deliberate suppression of competition in its 
every branch by a variety of effective practices 
and means including the acquisition and con 
trol of theatres by producers, the maintenance 
of the present distribution system, the uniform 
contract, the enforcement of its provisions 
through questionable and seriously impugned 
and the so-called Film 


arbitration boards 


Boards of Trade under the direction and 
control of the Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., popularly known as the Hays 
Association, the first run theatre and _ its 
economic consequences and int idents, block 
booking, circuit booking and a variety of 
other prac tices. 

Obviously this omission is more than a 
mere oversight. 

These subjects present a few of the eco- 
nomic problems almost all of which have thei 
social aspects which appear to be worthy of 
discussion but which have been entirels 
omitted from the interesting articles in The 
{nnals. 

But this issue of The 


nevertheless, to clarify at 


{nnals does much, 
least one hitherto 
debatable point of some importance. 

Mr. Terry Ramsaye (for the industry) in 


making a delightful film romance from the 


cold and unappealing facts of commercial 
film history, interjects some interesting con- 
clusions and matters of opinion. 

Thus Mr. Ramsaye says, 

“The plain truth is that the art of the motion 
picture today has reached the ceiling of 
popular understanding and further elabora- 
tion and refinement as a medium of expression 
cannot increase the screen audience in any 
proportion commensurate with the increased 
investment. 

The production of pictures for the cognos- 
centi, the literati, and the illuminati, cannot 
be profitable in terms comparable with the 
pictures for the The best pictures 
of today measured by the intelligence of their 
appeal, are not commercially attractive. Pic- 
tures for the intelligentsia, in any consider- 


masses. 


able number, are not likely to be seen for 
a generation or more when perhaps com- 
petitive conditions and a wider dissemination 
of technique may make the service of minor- 
ity audiences interesting to investors. The 
American motion picture audience of today 
is estimated, with probably a reasonable 
accuracy. at about 35,000,000 persons. The 
maximum reading audience for works of mod- 
erate intelligence in the medium of the 
printed word is estimated by publishers at a 
maximum of 6,000,000. Those figures, no mat- 
ter what their possible percentage of error, 
denote simultaneously the audience limita- 
tion on the screen as an. art and the oppor- 


tunity of the screen as an’ industry.” 

What a dismal and sordid conception of the 
situation and what a basically erroneous 
view on the part of the industry of its obliga- 
tions to the public. 

[i is depressing to be told that pictures have 
reached their artistic zenith and that pictures 
for the intelligentsia are not likely to be seen 
in any considerable number for a generation 


or more. 
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It is sordid because the reason for the fail- 
ure to produce pictures of higher intellectual 
appeal is frankly declared to be that such 
pictures under existing commercial conditions 
are not profitable. 

It discloses the fundamental misconception 
which the industry entertains of its obliga- 
tions and duties to the public because it de- 
clares in substance, that the almighty dollar 
is the only God, for whom the pictures of 
today are produced and, moreover, that the 
production of mediocre 2nd unworthy pictures 
will continue even if such production should 
contribute to the debasement of the public. 

The underlying premise of the statement 
is quite bald and entirely unconcealed. 

Its plain implication is that so long as the 
majority of the people will pay to see medi- 
ocre or if necessary debasing pictures, such 
pictures will be supplied by the producers 
and better pictures will not be made for a 
generation or more. 

This argument is in accord with the ab- 
surdities recently attributed to Mr. William 
C. DeMille by the New York Times of Octo- 
ber 19th last, in which he is reported to have 
said that the American public “is too lazy to 
chaperone their own children” and “too in- 
dolent to think for themselves” and he is 
said to have declared that “the movies do not 
debase the public the public de- 
bases the motion pictures.” 

We venture the simple and very old-fash- 
ioned view that if the industry cannot pro- 
duce worthy and wholesome pictures at a 
profit it should not produce any, no matter 
what the profit may be from the unworthy 
and unwholesome pictures. 


Mr. Arthur 


The Annals as free lance scenario writer and 


Edwin Krows, described in 
film editor, comes forward from the industry 
with further interesting testimony on the sub- 
ject. 

He correctly assures us that the motion pic- 
ture is, “quite as able as any other art to con- 


vey worthy thoughts.” 


He also frank!y says that the effort to 
make each picture appeal to people of vary- 
ing intelligence and different tastes means 
“that each picture should be made to obtain 
the patronage of everybody everywhere. This 
means, in turn, that every film must be intel- 
ligible to everybody; and in order to be that, 
it must meet the level of intelligence of every 
audience which is to see it. The lowest intel- 


lectual level, consequently, is that which 
governs the character of the appeal to be 


And this is why Adolph Zukor, head 


of the largest producing, distributing and ex- 


made. 


hibiting organization of the world, has pub- 
licly found that the average movie-goer’s in- 
telligence is that of a fourteen-vear-old child.” 

“When.” continues Mr. Krows, “for the 
sake of squeezing every possible dollar out 
of any film whatsoever, it must be reduced 
(for reasons which could easily be demon- 
strated with the facts and figures) to a 
fourteen-vear-old 


little réal 


formula intelligible to 


minds there can be 
literature in screen efforts; and the printed 
works, “picturized’ or emasculated according 
to these requirements, cannot in the nature of 
the case survive the transformation.” 

What an arraignment simultaneously. of 
the public, the audience of the movies, and of 
the producers. 

It concedes with Mr. Ramsaye the approxi- 


} 


mate imbecility of the American movie au- 


dience to whose devotion to unintelligent 
amusement the industry's success is entirely 
attributable. 

It admits that the economic structure which 
the bankers and others in the industry pro- 
nounce as sound and satisfactory is so in- 
efficient that it could not survive without the 
continued production of pictures deliberately 
designed and constructed for the unintelligent 
and ignorant audience and further, that the 
existing commercial structure cannot now 
present either to the intelligent or to the 


ignorant audience the pictures which either 
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wants to see and, as Mr. Krows adds, “both 
are turning away in disgust.” 

But the admissions of these two writers do 
far more than puncture the declarations of 
the propagandists and the producer's publicity 
agents who still declare that the commercial 
splendid. 
the 


structure is sound and altogether 
The 


ments of the writers in The 


necessary implication of state- 


{nnals impugn 
with complete success the sincerity of the 
producers and of their agents who 


that they 


protest, 
in their pose before the public, are 


and 


power to improve the moral. intellectual and 


have been doing everything in their 


cultural quality of pictures. 

The great spiritual mentor of the producers 
assured confiding and 
that 


obsessed with their devotion to this single 


oul 


the 


has for years 


credulous producers are 


public 
and highly moral purpose. 

Some years ago a representative of one of 
the largest picture companies publicly said, 
“these four or five men together can ab 
solutely insure the quality of these pictures 
to any standard that might be agreed upon.” 
These are the same four men to whom Mr. 
Ramsaye refers as those in control of the 
industry. 

Yet it now appears from Mr. Ramsaye’s and 


Mr. Krow’s frank 


that the producers can but deliberately do 


admissions, in substance 
not make better pictures and, moreover, are 
not going to make better pictures for a genera 
tion or more because it does not pay to make 
them under the existing commercial regime. 


frank 


the necessity for a fundamental change in a 


Do not these declarations suggest 


commercial structure which is so inefhicient 


as to require the production and exhibition 
of unworthy pictures because desirable pi 
tures cannot be produc ed and exhibited profit 
ably under that system ? 

Mr. Krows suggests a remedy. He says: 
“The solution is ofcourse a form of distribu 
tion that will not compel every audience to 
the produced for another 


accept picture 


AND 
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More especially, a form of distri- 
bution that will permit adult audiences to 
adult and fourteen-vear-old 


enjoy plays 


iudiences thei ‘imple action stories.” 

He points out that the theatrical field has 
long had its vaudeville ciwcuits, burlesque 
wheels, musical comedy houses, melodrama 
chains and stock and “highbrow” community 
theatres. He that the book 


found it expedient and profitable to divide 


says trade has 
publications for readers of fiction, adult and 
juvenile, scientific and the rest, and indicates 
that these are interesting and valuable prec- 
edents for distributors of motion pictures. 

[he point is that Mr. Krows demonstrates 
conclusively that the fault is with the motion 
picture industry and not with the American 
public. 

Perhaps after the functions of production 
and distribution have been separated from 
those of exhibition, and after there has been 
the 


medium for the physical distribution of films 


established within industry a_ central 


and advertising materials, accessible to all at 


a uniform rate on a common carrier basis, 
Mr. Krows’ suggestions may solve the 
problem. 

But be assured that these reforms will 


never come voluntarily or without legislative 
compulsion. 

[he writer is, and always has been, opposed 
to the attempted regulation of the industry 
in America by censorship and to the creation 
of governmental commissions as a means of 
regulation. 

[he true method in America is a legislative 
declaration of basic principles which should 
eovern this industry. coupled with a declara- 
tion that certain specific practices by which 
the trade has been and is monopolized and 
restrained are, among others, unfair methods 
of competition and hence are illegal. 

Public welfare demands a searching and 
critical examination and dissection of this in- 
dustry by a competent committee composed 


of leading educators, economists and pub- 














Principles to be Observed in the Use of the 
Motion Picture Machine in the Schools 


Oscar F. WEBER 


. University of Illinois 


EMEMBER 
ture machine can supplement good 
teaching: it cannot supplant it. And 
no device can be used as a 


the motion pic- 


again... 
panacea for poor or ineffective teaching. The 
motion picture machine is no exception. 

The Legitimate Use. The motion picture 
machine should be used as a means of in- 
delibly fixing the big, important and vital 
things of every day life. 

But . in and of itself it cannot do 
that. In fact, it lends itself dangerously as 
an instrument of superficiality. We are too 
ready to believe that the human brain works 
as infallibly as the machine which so vividly 
reproduces the impressions that the delicate 
plates of the camera caught at a flash to retain 
forever. 

Do not overlook this: The impressions re- 
ceived through the eye pass so rapidly that 
most of us cannot tell a moment afterwards 
just what we have seen unless there were some 
attendant circumstances or some vivid emo- 
tions to fix the impressions. It takes impres- 
sion after impression with every kind of appeal 
to establish “brain tracks” or “bonds” that 
cannot be erased. 

Real Teaching Makes Lasting Impressions. 
And here, then, the real effectiveness of your 
teaching comes in. It must establish these 
“brain. tracks” through careful teaching, in- 
volving all the senses, and securing every 
kind of mental and physical reaction. 

Only then can you turn to the 
picture to correct, vivify, and finally fix im- 


motion 


pressions already received. 

The Projector is not for Amusement. 
occasion use the projector as a means of rec- 
reation in the schools during the time school 
It is a device to be used in ef- 


On no 


is in session. 


fective teaching and must not be employed as 


a means merely to pass time. 


How To PRocEED WITH THE USE OF THE 
Motion Picture MACHINE 


1. Always view the film to be shown at 
least once carefully, preferably twice, before 
attempting to show it to your class. 

2. Observe all the 
because children do observe carefully, and 
will ask such questions, as “What is that man 
“Why does that lady stand there 


carefully details; 


doing?” 
all the time?” 

3. After you have observed the film, make 
careful preparation for teaching your lesson 
as outlined in your course of study, or in 
the textbook or the supplementary material 
prescribed or at hand. 

1. As you go along from day to day in 
your teaching, say, now and then, to your 
pupils: “I want you to study these things 
carefully with me. Our books are the means 
at our command for learning of these matters. 
If we could travel extensively we could see 
them with our own eyes. Next to seeing them 
with our own eyes, the most valuable thing 


We 


from 


have some 
motion the Stock 
Yards at Chicago, the Mines of 
South Africa, the Home Life of Japan, ete. I 
want you to think now of the things you 


Or 


say, as you come to a matter in the lesson, 


is to see them reproduced. 
pictures of scenes 


Diamond 


wish to see reproduced in those films.” 


“That is something, for instance, that we shall 
be able to see in motion pictures.” 


5. When you have finished a subject, or 
have reached a break in -the topics that are 


being studied, go to the pictures. 


6. Just before darkening the room and 
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PRINCIPLES FOR ‘THE | 


the the 
pictures, ask questions that the film will 
Direct this 


thing or that thing. 


switching on light to reproduce 


answer. your class to observe 
Lead the class to antici 
pate and observe with care and discrimination 

7. Show a film a second time rather than 
do too much talking yourself. 

8. Immediately after the picture has been 
shown, switch off the light and raise your 
blinds. 

9. Proceed at once to a discussion of the 
things that were observed. This discussion, 
if well directed, becomes a review of the most 
interesting type. 

10. The motion picture lends itself admi- 
rably to presenting the things that should be 
seen, since the producer, like a good photog 
rapher, has excluded the things not to be 


You 


to the subject in hand. 


seen. can, therefore, confine yourself 
Any and every devia 
tion from the discussion of the things shown 
is inclined to lead into blind channels. 

ll. If a lesson has been well taught it can 
be left with the showing and the 


talking 


confuse and cannot hold interest. 


dist ussion 


of the picture. Further will only 


12. Any departure from the procedure out 
likely to lead to 


lined above is desultory 


teaching. 
A RECAPITULATION 


|. Before showing a picture view the film 
at least once yourself. 
2. Observe carefully every detail. 


Teach your lesson as outlined. 


1. Interest your pupils by directing at 
tention to the things to be seen. 


5. Then prepare to take up the picture 


We can use 


st 
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6. Just before showing the picture. ask 
pertinent questions 

a film 


y Show a second time rather than 


lecture 


8. Pass quickly from dark room to recita- 


tion. 
9. Discuss the picture. 


10. Stop without confusing the pupils. 


AcTUAL MINOR PREPARATIONS TO MAKE 


BEFORE THE SHOWING 


See that your film is wound. 


2. That your screen is ready. 
3. That your machine is focused. 
|. That your blinds are ready to be drawn 


and will exclude the light. 


». That there is nothing so placed that it 
knocked 


were called upon to move in the dark. 


might be down if someone 

6. And, most important, that everything 
shown in the picture has been antici- 
pated by careful teaching and well di- 
rected questions. 


THe New MEANS INDISPENSABLE 


he complex nature of life and the ever in- 
creasing multiplicity of the means required to 
satisfy human needs and human wants make 
it absolutely necessary to use today every avail- 
able short cut to knowledge and understand- 
ing. In that the proper use of motion pictures 
motivates, vitalizes, and fixes the results of 
xood teaching, it is one of the most potent 


short cuts in education. 


< ’ . oO } compilation of 
f s ‘ 4 st but adequa review ol each 
P shed y Tae Ff CATIONAL Screen, Chicago. 


second-hand copies of the Berkeley Monograph on Visual Instruction. 


A fair price will be paid for copies returned to THE Epue ATIONAL SCREEN. 
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the heels of the an- 


American men and 


On 


nounced essay contest to 


THE OvuTLook 
women between the ages of thirty and forty 
years, comes the editorial account of a second 
material, 


Wilson 


source of campaign so to speak, 


from the Woodrow Foundation. 


Recalling war-time impulses, a mo- 
tion-picture of Woodrow Wilson, 
“more living than a statue,” has been seen by 
half a million people as it has worked its way 
eastward during the past thirty-two months, 
from California, through ten States, to its first 


vivid 
memorial 


New York showing, its 734th performance. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation means 
to show the memorial “daily, somewhere, for- 
ever.” 


We have become accustomed to the highly 
dramatic assurance that future generations 
may see the actions and hear the voices of the 
notable figures of history now in the making 
by means of motion pictures and phonograph 
reproductions. The memorial to President 
Wilson is the first major record of this kind 


to be shown. Public consciousness has undet 
gone such varied experiences since 1921 as to 
make this skillful selection of news-reel 
pictures already seem historical rather than 
contemporary. 

“The Real Wilson” brings back refresh- 
ingly—through the cloud of bitter contro 


versy which separates the early Wilson from 
the present—the trim ex-professor concluding 
with a reminiscent smile a telephone conver- 
at his White House desk, talking 
dignified alertness to doughboys 
France. It interpolates poignant battlefield 
scenes and views of Liberty Loan drives in 
America. It records the world power of the 
war President when he toured Europe tri- 
umphantly. It important for its living 
views of contemporary figures——Roosevelt, 
Cardinal Mercier, Lloyd George, 


sation or 


with in 


Is 


Clemenceau. 


the kings of Europe, Governor Coolidge. 
The editing of the film seems less than 
worthy. But the actual pictures, and their 


MARION F. L 


2) 


ANPHTER 
O° 


continuity form a distin- 


guished first screen memorial 
The 


printed 


as a biography, 


LITERARY DicGest Digest suggests that 


evervthing in England about 


“if 
American films may be taken as part of the 


program of exclusion, then the London Times 


correspondent, Vr. Robert Nichols, is serving 
his country well when he writes of the ‘gulli- 
bility of Hollywood. ” The Digest then 
quotes at length from a reprint which ap- 
peared in the Film Mecury of Hollywood. 
The burden of the cry seems to be that the 


film center swallows pole, hook, and bait with 


asp for breath, leaving their fair city 
all the fakirs of all the 
departments of all cinema production. The 
finally, that the “heart of the 


comprest the 


never a 


a safe harbor for 


Digest suggests, 


is in sentence: “Those 


matter 


who go to the movies don't criticize. and those 


who criticize don't go. 


Vioving Pieture Wortp-—*How One Man- 
ager Handles Feature Length Pictures that 
Lack Story Value,” is told by Eric Clark, 
General Manager of the Eastman Theatre at 
Rochester, N. Y. He says: 

The idea came to us after we experienced 
difheulty in placing pictures like The Last 


Laugh, Moana and Grass. Our experience in 
presenting the American premiere of Siegfried 
the auditorium of the East- 
man School of Music, which adjoins the 
Kastman Theatre, was both enlightening and 
profitable and when Alaskan Adventures came 
along we decided to begin with it a series of 
presentations of pictures that do not ordin- 
arily appeal to the average theatre manage- 


in Kilbourn Hall. 


ment for general showing. 

All the old-time theatre people 
that we would lose with a scenic and particu- 
offered at double the Eastman 
Frankly we expected to take 


prophesied 


larly when 


Theatre prices. 


























AMONG THI 


With Alaskan 
mate we placed The Treasure, a short German 
made drama. 

In offering this program we frankly told th: 


{dventures as runnine 


a loss. 


public that we were appealing to a small 
minority. “An invitation to the Movie Mi- 
nority’ was the heading of a special folder 


which we issued and in which we stressed the 


statement that these were pictures for a “dis 
criminating audience.” 

We wanted to 
come and see a lot of empty seats to accept 
that situation and to congratulate themselves 
for a keener sense of discrimination rather 
than to consider the project a dismal failure 
Opening two days before Thanksgiving we 
drew just about one-half capacity. Thanks 
giving Day brought in 80 per cent of capacity 
and the Friday following saw both perform 
Saturday the last day of th 
run, again saw a sold-out matinee and a neat 
We believe it could have 
played at least two days longer and to ca 
pacity business, had Kilbourn Hall been avail 
able. Beginning modestly the audiences 
increased in size, indicating that the special 


prepare those who might 


ances sold out. 


capacity evening. 


public which we sought had been rea hed and 
that those attracted by our frank appeal liked 
the type of offering which we gave them 
From this experience we may fairly draw 
three conclusions: 

First: That there is 
this class of entertainment. 

Second: That this public can pay bette: 
than ordinary movie prices 

Third: That this public can be attracted 
without our feeling any depression in m 


a distinct publi I 


attendance at the other houses 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor—**Poem On 
Saved Old Ironsides, Picture May Now Do the 
Same.” describes the painting ol the famous 
old frigate, by Gordon Grant. commissioned 


Navy 


official picture, colored prints of 


by the Secretary of the to paint an 

which will 
be sold to aid in raising funds for restoring 
the old “Constitution.” 

Congress, in a recent session, authorized th 
raising of a fund of $500,000 necessary for 
the frigate’s restoration through public sub 
scription. It is as part of that program that 
the painting of the picture was authorized 


The orieinal painting will be presented u 
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President and Mrs. Coolidge and will hang 
in the White House. 


rue Woman CITIZEN 


permanently 
“Everyday France” 
feet of 
lilm—-of France and French life, everyday 
taken by Mrs. Philip H. Pratt 


ind her husband,” which furnish “fascinating 


i brief account ol 


“thousands of 
| rem h life 


movies for children.” 


“It was Mrs. Pratt’s idea. She was asked 
Museum of Natural History in New 


to give a lecture to children on every- 


bby the 


Yi rk 
day French life. Though she scurried all over 
New York, no everyday movies were forth- 
coming. She could find pictures of French 
battles, of 


Paris, but 


Generals and French cathedrals 
ind the opera in 


butcher. the 


none of the 
baker. the candle-stick maker. 

Mrs. Pratt as a 
r 


ember of the artist staff of the Museum has 


d theit respective families. 


exceptional facilities for getting pictures, so 


he fact that she could find none was prac- 
tically proof that they did not exist.” These 
films, made first in 1925. have been shown to 


thousands of enthusiastically appreciative 
school children of New York City as one of 
iny efforts to plant the seed of international- 


a indedne Ss 


Put Cuicaco TrRibuNE—Account is given 


ot certain diplomatic representations by Ar- 


entine othe lals if} London which led to an 
important change in the American film, The 
Tempest. in which the action is placed, not 
in the Argentine, but in a fictitious state called 
‘Paragana. The 


mimented thus 


London Evening Standard 
“With all respect to the per- 


fectly right feelings of Argentineans, to the 


Viexicans who took a strong stand about 
being invariably cast for villainous roles 
in American films, to the French who ob- 
jected so strongly to Beau Geste, to the Ger- 
mans who banned a revival of the Four 


tions who have 


{pocalypse, and other na- 
taken umbrage at film refer- 


nselves. it is doubtful if any 


ences to th 


iion ha suffered as much as the Enelish, 
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but Britain has never yet written any diplo- 
matic notes over the countless film lampoons 
of her institutions and people.” 

An interesting comment. The editor but 
lately heard Mr. Powys, debating with Will 
Durant that very pithy question as to whether 
France or England has contributed the most to 
civilization. The gentleman remarked that 
the Englishman was ready to make a fool of 
himself for the sake of truth and no French- 
fool 


The assertion came 


man had ever or ever would make a 
of himself for anything. 
apropos of Mr. Powys’ somewhat self-con- 


scious mimicing of the well known French 


ATIONAL SCREEN 


shrug of futility. It would seem from the 


above clipping that the poet is right. Cer- 
tainly, some of us should be willing to be 
laughed at or pointed at with serious intent, 
Will it 


necessary for all of us to keep mathematical 


providing the types cast exist. be 
account of our representations and budget 
them out—for every two bad Mexicans, two 


good Mexicans in another production, et 


cetera? On the other hand, it is indeed too 
bad if, by chance or intent, picture audiences, 
particularly children, are getting one-sided 
impressions of any nation’s general make-up 
from screen presentations of the picturesquely 


evil characters of that nation. 





Book Reviews 


A PRELIMINARY HANDBOOK OF VisuUAL IN- 
sTRUCTION, by A. E. Gilbert, Supervisor of 
Visual Instruction, Schenectady. Published 
by the Board of Education, Schenectady, N. 
Y., 1927. 34 pages, paper bound. 

Schenectady has come rapidly to the fore 
with the organization in January of last year 
of a Committee on Visual Instruction, whose 
work was to investigate the field and make 
specific recommendation regarding what 
should be done by the public schools of that 
city in the use of visual aids. The report of 
that committee, sent to the Board of Education 
in July, 1926, recommended the appointment 
of a Supervisor of Visual Instruction and the 
expenditure of almost $30,000 for equipment. 
The Board and the newly appointed Super- 
A. J. Stoddard, acted 


favorably on the report, although extending 


intendent of Schools, 


the recommended expenditures over a period 
of five years, and a supervisor was appointed 
to take office in February Ist, 1927. The 
schools of Schenectady are to be congratulated 
on the plan of the new department, as outlined 
in the Handbook, and the progress thus far 
attained. 

The “six objectives to be attained through 


(Concluded 


n 


visual instruction,” enumerated in the Hand- 
book, form a major portion of the little 
volume. In addition to those objectives 
frequently cited, the sound good judgment 
displayed throughout the volume gives empha- 
sis to at least two objectives not so commonly 
that is, 


provides a desirable basis for problem solving 


appreciated that “‘visual instruction 


or reflective thinking,” and that “the use of 
visual aids will make studies more concrete 
and meaningful.” Certainly those phases 
need more frequent emphasis than is given 


them in most treatises on the subject. 


The types of visual aids are discussed in 
conservative fashion and their relative values 
suggested. The program for 1927 is outlined, 
and it is refreshing to note the premise on 
which the new department is basing its activi- 
ties—“Teaching should be carried on in the 
classroom as far as possible, therefore visual 
aids will be made available for use in the 
classroom, except in unusual cases.” 

The Handbook will prove an invaluable aid 
to the teachers of Schenectady, no doubt-—and 
it should be widely circulated to give impetus 
to other cities in launchng their investigations 
and programs. 


page 252) 
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SUMMER EXTENSION PROGRAM 


As a part of the program of visual instruc- 
tion being conducted at Yale University, a 
trip of 6000 miles will be undertaken this 
summer, with the general objective of interest- 
ing teachers of the country in the possibilities 
and problems of the educational motion pic- 
ture. 

The tour will be conducted under the direc- 
of Daniel C. Knowlton, 


structor in visual education at Yale. and it is 


tion Professor in- 
planned to visit a dozen or more of the prin- 
cipal summer schools in universities and 
colleges. Demonstrations and conferences 
will be held at each school, using the Yale 
“Chronicles of America” photoplays in con- 
nection with the study now being made at Yale 
in the uses of the motion picture in schools. 

In speaking of the progress being made in 
visual instruction in this country, Professor 
Knowlton is quoted as saying, 

“Although the United States is far behind 
continental Europe in respect to development 
in this field, the amazing fact remains that 
there is no country in the world where, out 
side the schoolroom, a wider appeal is being 


We need 


mention but three illustrations of this—mod- 


made to the eye than in this country. 


ern advertising, the motion picture industry, 
In each of these 


felds we are an acknowledged 


and the picture newspaper. 
leader, and 
other nations are measuring their own efforts 
and success in terms of American enterprise in 
these fields. 


ture. cartoon and modern advertising devices 


The power of the motion pic- 


to mold opinion, cultivate taste and inspire 


action is accepted without cavil or question. 


“Yale University is interested in working 
out a more comprehensive type of program. 
Its task is in part that of capitalizing and co- 
ordinating the various means which it already 
possesses for shaping and molding develop- 
ment in this field. Wherever such work has 
been undertaken in the past, there has been a 


lac k of 


such an extension of its activities are already 


such co-ordination. The bases for 
well established. 

“It would appear that what was needed was 
a bringing together of schools and depart- 
ments under a responsible and competent 
head, who would see to it that they functioned 
to the end that the visual sense would render 
that important service of which it is capable; 
and that these great forces in modern life to 
alluded would reflect 
and a discriminating 


which we have already 
a refined, an elevating 


outlook upon the world.” 


Firm LIBRARY FOR HARVARD 


Harvard University is to have a library 
an archive of film designed to preserve the 
cultural progress of the motion picture. The 
following statement has been issued by the 
University. 

“In the belief that the achievements in mo- 
tion pictures deserve recognition as part of 
the cultural development of the country and 
must be considered in any serious historical 
and technical study of the art, the Department 
of Fine Arts of Harvard University, in associa- 
tion with the Fogg Museum and the Univer- 
sity Library, plans to establish immediately 
1 library and archive of films. 

“With the co-operation of Will H. Hays, 


President of the Motion Picture Producers 
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and Distributors of America, Inc., and of the 
producers themselves, this collection will be 
formed to serve the double purpose of record- 
ing the evolution of the moving picture from 
its beginning to the present day, and of select- 
ing annually those films which are deemed 
worthy of preservation as works of art. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to use 
as criterion of choice the harmonious synthesis 
of pictorial, narrative, dramatic and histrionic 
qualities. The collection will undoubtedly 
be augmented eventually by the addition of 
cinematographic literature. The purpose is 
not to cover the field contemplated by the 
Archive in Washington for preservation of 
historical and current event films. 

“In order to constitute and operate this 
archive a committee of the Harvard Faculty, 
acting as a jury of award, after gathering 
from all available sources representative 
films of highest quality of the past, will select 
in January of each year the films of the preced- 
ing twelve months, which, in its judgment, 
should be included in a library of this char- 
acter. The announcement of its selections 
will be made public on March Ist of each 
year. The enterprise contemplates also an 
annual or semi-annual formal presentation 
before members of the University and thei: 


guests of the chosen films.” 


“THE Vision” Wins RIESENFELD AWARD 

The Hugo Riesenfeld Gold Medal for 1926 
has been awarded to The Vision. Educational 
Film 
Technicolor, as the most novel short subject 
This 


outstanding honor was awarded to this two- 


Exchanges’ Romance Production — in 


released in this country during 1926. 


reel dramatic subject by vote of the committee 
of prominent exhibitors. 

The Riesenfeld Medal is given annually to 
the producer of the best short subject, exclu- 
This is the 
second year in succession that an Educational 
awarded the Riesenfeld 
Medal, The Voice of the Nightingale. produced 


sive of comedies, during the year. 


Picture has been 


by L. Starevitch. a Pole. for Pathé Consortium 
of Paris and released in this country by Educa. 
tional, having won the distinction in 1925, 
when the Riesenfeld Medal was awarded for 
the first time. 

The Vision, which was made entirely in 


natural colors, was Arthur Maude’s concep- 


tion of what inspired Sir John Millais to paint 


his masterpiece, “Speak! Speak!,” now hang. 
Maude, the 


author of the story, also directed the two-reel 


ing in the Tate Gallery, London. 


picture. 

The theory of reincarnation is used in The 
Vision to tell the story of an Englishman who, 
stricken of a 
beautiful woman, and is finally persuaded to 
Maude depicts Sir 


John Millais as being prompted to paint his 


fatally ill. sees “the vision” 
join her spirit as he dies. 


masterpiece after witnessing the Englishman 
seeing the the vision at the foot of his bed. 

The Vision was the initial picture in a group 
of Romance Productions done by Technicolor 
Process which were based on Maude’s inter- 
pretation of what inspired world famous art- 
ists to paint their best known masterpieces. 
The Blue Boy, the second production, is based 
on Sir Thomas Gainsborough’s painting. The 
third of the group, The Mona Lisa, is Maude’s 
story of the life of the “Mona Lisa” of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci's immortal masterpiece. 

In connection with the award, it is interest- 
ing to note that M. Starevitch, who won the 
1925 Riesenfeld short subject medal, is re- 
ported from Paris to be at work on a highly 
interesting and novel film in which insects and 
puppets play all the parts. Starevitch is a 
scientist of repute and a student of insect life. 
In his own studio, where everything is built 
in miniature, Starevitch is at work on this new 
insect film. He has shops in the plant for the 
manufacture of puppets and the miniature 
decorations and sets. Ants and spiders ap- 
pear in the picture, made from a scenario deal- 
ing with “real life” of these insects. More 
than 100 of them, all trained. are in the cast. 


Starevitch recently finished two other insect 
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films and upon completion of the current sub- 


ject he will commence a fourth. 


THirp ANNUAL Session, DkEVRY SUMMER 


ScHOOL OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


The DeVry Summer School of Visual Edu- 
cation will be held in the Japanese Room of 
the Parkway Hotel, Chicago, from Monday, 
June 27 to Friday July 1. 

The staff of instruction is as follows: A. P. 
Hollis, M. S. Director—Author of Motion Pic 
tures For Instruction (Century Company), 
formerly Director, Visual Instruction, State 
College, Fargo, North Dakota; F. 5. Wythe. 
Director, Neighborhood Motion Picture Serv- 
York City; Dudley Hays. 
Director, Department of Visual Instruction, 


Dr. J. J. Weber, Author of 


Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual 


ice, New Grant 


Chicago, Illinois: 


lids. published by TH EDUCATIONAI 
SCREEN: om. A. DeVry. President of The De 
Vry Corporation, Chicago: Miss Amelia 


Meissner. Director. Educational Museum. St. 
Louis. Missouri: Mrs. Charles J. Moore, Dire 
tor, Department Visual Instruction. University 


E. W. Balduf. Dean. 


of Texas, Austin, Texas; 


Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago: G. J. 
Zehrung. Director, Motion Picture Bureau, 
National Council Y. M. C. A.. New York: 
Miss Marie Goodenough, Secretary. Screen 


Advertisers Association, Chicago: H. L. 
Kooser. Visual Education Service. lowa State 
College. Ames, Iowa; Otto Nelson, Head of 
Projection Department of the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton Ohio: 
Editor. THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, Chicago: 
J. R. Patterson, Director, Collection of Visual 
Material, Chicago Public 


Library: Professor 


Clyde A. Brown, Principal Spry School, Chi- 


cago: C. R. Crakes, Director Visual Education, 


Gundelach,. Vice-Presi 


Moline. Illinois: A. E. 


dent. The DeVry Corporation, Chicago: B. A. 


Aughinbaugh, Supervisor of Visual Instruc- 


tion, State Department of Education, Colum 


Nelson L. Greene. 
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bus. Ohio; and C. F. Hoban, State Director 


\ isual Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Different topics to he treated through the 
week's sessions are: 

Visual Aids in Church, Y. M. C. A. and community 
work, 

The Literature, Organizations, Sources of Visual 
Education. 

Slides and Films in School Work; Types of Edu- 
Applied to Film 
Film Correlations. 


Motion Pictures in the Business World. 


itional Films—Modern Pedagogy 


Teacher's Leaflets 


Lessons 


rhe Mechanics of Cinema Photography and Pro- 
ctors; the place of narrow and standard width 
equipment—-Latest Developments in Motion Pictures, 
such as synchronization of sound with movies—Col- 
red Motion Pic Stereoscopic Effects. 


tures 
State, County and City Centers of Visual Education, 
| rhe Cireuit vs. Call System. 


Personnel and Equipment of a standard uni- 


versity center 


Problems 


Handling of Films on Consignment—Pur- 
chase of Prints—-Handling Charges—Film 
Rentals-—-Recommendations and Sale _ of 


Enter- 


Purchase and Production of 


Equipment—Disposition of profits 
tainment Films 


Negatives 
The Part 


Kdueation 


Museum and Library in Visual 


Amateur in 


(‘ame 


Movie 


Professional Uses of the 


Educational tours will be conducted to 


establishments concerned with visual aids— 
The Museum of Natural History, Field Mu- 
Votion Studios and 
ories and the Department of Visual Education 
in the Chicag 


eum. Picture Labora- 


ro = hool System. 


On Tuesday evening, June 28th, the famous 
National Board of 
Years of Motion Pictures” 
will be exhibited and explained by its assemb- 
ler, Otto Nelson of the National Cash Register 
Company. A Round Table on the Use of 
Films on Religious and Other Welfare Work 


and on the Use of Films by Educators. will be 


film prepared for the 


“Thirty 


Re yiew., 


held at various times during the week. 
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Foreign Notes 
Conducted by Orto M. ForKERT 


CINEMATOGRAPHICA MEDICA 
N no profession is continued study more 
necessary than in medicine. Steadily new 
methods of diagnosis and treatment are being 
worked out, many of which lend themselves 
to presentation in the film. 

Inspired by the work being done under the 
direction of the American College of Sur- 
geons, the Foreign Department of THe Epvu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN has been seeking informa- 
tion concerning the work of the medical film 
movement in other countries. At the I[nter- 
national Film Congress held recently in Paris, 
Germany seemed to be recognized in the fore- 
front of this movement, leading in the manu- 
facture of specific taking 
such pictures as well as in the national dis- 
tribution of medical films to institutions and 


apparatus for 


universities throughout Europe. 

We are glad to publish from our corres- 
pondence with the Verlag Wissenschaftlicher 
Filme, Berlin, facts which will be of vital in- 
terest to the medical profession, as well as 
those interested in the advancement of scien- 
tific film production. 

With the production of medical and surgical 
films for educational purposes, taken by scien- 
tists, the medical film editors in Germany 
have opened a new field of practical work. 
The cinematograph has encountered difficult 
problems in contributing to surgical research 
Even the meritorious experi- 
celebrated French 


and teaching. 
ments of the surgeon, 
Doyon, and his school were unable to over- 
come the great technical difficulties of the 
problem. Until of late, numerous film pro- 
ducers have occupied themselves in a similar 
way but without any greater success than their 
predecessors. The reasons for these difficulties 
ties are numerous and varied. On account of 
its lateral position in relation to the object to 
be reproduced, the usual cinematograph appa- 


ratus could not be brought near enough to 


record the operation in the motion picture, 
It was apt not to catch the essentials, but only 
the surroundings, viz., the faces, arms and 
hands of the physicians, and nurses’ backs, the 
operating table with the patient. For educa- 
tional purposes, this kind of representation 
of operations was, of course, unsuitable. 
the indispensable requisites for taking photo- 
Moreover, the presence of the operator and 
for illuminating the wound, were considered 
graphs of interiors, the carbon lamps used 
detrimental to asepsis. 

Dr. A. von Rothe, the well-known Berlin 
surgeon (medical director and chief surgeon 
of the Municipal Hospital in Berlin-Wilmers- 
dorf) has overcome all these difficulties by his 
apparatus and process, which have been pat- 
ened in Germany as well as in nearly all other 
countries (American patents No. 1510527 and 
No. 1514069). 


the operation from above in the same manner 


This new apparatus catches 


as the eye of the operating surgeon, thus fixing 
the operating proceedings from first to last. 
It penetrates into the remote cavities of the 
body and portrays the minutest details which 
might have been overlooked by the eye, so that 
every manipulation can be followed and every 
instrument observed while in use. The new 
apparatus derives its source of light from the 
outside of the operating room and exiles the 
operator from the surgeon’s range. 

The apparatus is suspended from the ceiling 
and is entirely enclosed in a metal case. By 
means of motors which are fixed above the 
ceiling and outside the room, the apparatus 
can be raised, lowered, turned and inclined in 
all directions. A telescope which is connected 
with the apparatus by a special mechanism 
serves for gauging and focusing. The film 
itself is moved by the aid of a motor which 
can be connected and disconnected by means 
of a foot contact. The apparatus is worked 
from a small movable table, the surfaces and 
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handles of which are sterilized. The surgeon 
adjusts the apparatus himself at the com 
mencement of the operation by means of a 
few manipulations, without causing any delay 
in the operation itself. A change of the film 
magazine, even in the case of long operations, 
is avoided. 

By means of Dr. A. von Rothe’s invention, 
a difficult field for medical research has been 
popularized and opened for clinical observa 
tion. The technique and method of the sur 
geon can now be fixed and treasured for the 
benefit of the student. Various methods can 
be compared in the lecture halls and at 
congresses. Risk of misunderstanding is ban 
ished and difficulties of language are over 
come. An easy exchange of precise surgical 
science has been made feasible—the new step 
to the internationality of science has thus been 
taken. 

With the aid of the Prussian minister of 
culture, the inventor has founded an institute 
of his own in the Berlin Charité and since the 
beginning of 1922 has made instructive films 
in co-operation with university professors in 
promoting the technique of film instruction 
and organizing a medical film archive. 

From the release offices of this organiza 
tion, which has the sole right of copying and 
selling the photographs of this institute, the 
results of these researches—pictures taken by 
the greatest authorities of the entire field of 
medicine—have been placed at the disposal of 
the scientific world. Several hundred subjects 
from the archives of the Medical Cinemato- 
graphic Institute for Teaching and Investiga- 
tion have been classified into the following 
divisions: surgery; anatomy; ophthalmology: 
bacteriology; experimental biology: genea 
logy; laryngology, rhinology and otology: 
skin and sexual diseases; pediatrics: micro 
scopy; neurology; parasitology: pharmacol- 
ogy; physiology; physiology of movements; 
psychiatry; psychology; veterinary medicine; 
dental surgery; internal medicine; orthoped 


ies: general subjects. 


In collaboration with the medical colleges 
of many German and foreign universities, the 
Verlag Wissenshaftlicher Filme has produced 
a large film archive of surgical and medical 
subjects. The European institute has not yet 
entered into relations with the United States, 
but they will be glad to get in touch with the 
interested people of this country through THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. They do not lend films 
in foreign countries because of the difficulties 
experienced in shipment, but will sell copies 
of the films to universities, scientific institutes, 
medical groups, etc. For facilitating the in- 
troduction into this country of the films, they 
will deliver them at the price of 25 cents (in- 
stead of 40 cents as usual) per meter (3 feet) 
on positive stock. Further, they are also sell- 
ing copies of their “Medical Film Weeklies,” 
as they have been displayed to medical socie- 
ties and associations of students of Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and other countries, by 
subscription. These weekly releases have been 
combined into the form of public programs 
for popular showing. 

Further, the Berlin Institute is ready to 
establish Dr. von Rotne’s apparatus for taking 
surgical operations in a few prominent sur- 
gical clinics of American universities for an 
annual license fee and upon conditions to be 
agreed upon. Medical societies and clinical 
departments of American universities may 
correspond directly with the directors of the 
Verlag Wissenschajftlicher Filme, G. m. B. H., 
Berlin NW 6, Luisenstrasse 51. 

CREATIVE HANDs IN THE FINE ARTS 

The Institute for “Kulturforschung” in Ber- 
lin presented recently to an invited audience 
an original culture production. The art works 
of some of the most famous European artists 
have been filmed by this Institute under the 
direction of Dr. Curlis. Belling, Singtenis, 
Hitzberger, Kolbe, Lederer, de Fiori and Mimi 
Steger are shown in their studios, each one 
working in his own individual way, creating 
from a piece of wood, clay, stone or marble, 


master produc ts of Art. and life. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 
BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF A NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE ON CURRENT THEATRICAL FILMS 
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For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and D/'stributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
Arraip To Love (Florence Vidor) Par, | Good Doubtful Unwhole 
Exceptionally fine work by Florence Vidor makes some 
old plot interesting. (See Review No. 114) 
Betoveo Rocur, Tur (John Barrymore) U. A, | Notable Notable Doubtful 


A fine achievement, especially for those who 
know their France of the 15th century. Great acting 
by Barrymore and especially by Veidt. Torture 
scene too much for children. 
Burnp ALLEYs (Thomas Meighan) Par, | Negligible Passable Hardly 


Gunmen and auto accident separate newly-wedded 


pair. Long search artificially prolonged. Pretty 
thin. 
Brep iN Otp Kentucky (Viola Dana) F. B. O.! Mediocre Hardly No 


Race track story of no great importance 


CHItpReEN oF Divorce (Clara Bow-Esther Ralston) 
Par. | Passable Hardly Doubtful 
Opening scenes good. Clara Bow does well 
Divorce figures largely. “Exploits ‘sexness’ in 
youth,” says one judge. 
Demi-Baipe, THe (Norma Shearer) Metro | Mediocre Unwhole- No 
Convent-bred girl manages to marry her step some 
mother’s lover by a trick. 
Denver Dupe, Tue (Hoot Gibson) Univ. | Mediocre Passable Harmless 


Fine scenery, good riding, slapstick 
Don Mike (Fred Thomson) F. B. 0.) Passabl Passable Passable 
Muc h colorful action in. historic il wester! with 


1850 costumes, 


Down THE Stretcu (Robert Agnew) Univ. | Ordinary Passable Perhaps 
Incredible racing melodrama. Villain tries to 
beat hero jockey by starving him. (See Review No. 
12] 
Eventnc CLotuts (Adolphe Menjou) Par.| Rather good | Doubtful No 


Usual good work by Menjou interesting for adults. 
Fasuions ror Women (Esther Ralston) Par. | Mediocre Hardh Unsuitable 
Thin story to show fashions for women and 


Esther Ralston’s physical charms for men. 


Frisco Satty Levy (Sally O'Neill) Metro | Mediocre Passabk Harmless 
Still another Irish-Jewish story hin. ° 
HEAVEN ON Eartu (Conrad Nagel) Metro | Ordinary Pacsahl Doubtful 


Young hero leaves refined home for gypsy girl 
Loses her and the Great War solves the trouble 


(See Review No. 109) 

















FILM ESTIMATES 
Film Estimates 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and D‘stributors 


Hich Har (Ben Lvor Nat’ Me 


Pictures movie-mak 
J¢ wels, 
His Risk tro Fame (George Wals| | 
Prizefight picture ‘ obrectiona 
HusBanpn Hunters (M Buscl ; W, 
Chorus girls chasing ishands 
Knockout Reinry Richard Dix P. \I 
Prizefighting carries the P , \I 
slugging thar 
Lapysinp. THe B ( ps ( nk | 
Crook melodran \) 
conquers villair lu-yitsu ! 
Lone Pants (Har ‘ 
Langdon’s ! ) me 
setting tl i this ' Tt ~ 
funny moament 
Love Makes ’em W Johnny Harro | 
(Liven six mont to live her 
complex turns to " (ured by love 
Loves oF Sunya, Tue (Gloria Swanso Ala 
Old Reincarnatio story gives Glori 
play several réles A great deal of G 
picture, qd mostl the same is USU 
Love Turite. Tre LaPlant p 
Ratl ! ente i nohiect 


A crude 

crash, marriage “ the { 

Mrtropotis (Fritz Inter sting 
A “s per-spect r t} hight I 


ing into the tuture I laterial vs 
Spiritual progress 
Monkey Tarxs, T} Olive Border Int 
Jacques Lerner v es a goo pert rl 
masquerading 1 k See R N 
Mornut (Belle Bennett lk. B. O. Rather good 


Melodrama or the I Ular then \ 
its kind. 
NIGHT 


Brine, Tut 


Nothing subtle it this 
room { irce 
Nicut or Lovi Pi Banky-Colma \ Elaborat« 


Beautiful photographic effects 


cated plot of gyps 


Continued 


For 
Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs 


Cood 


IO 


For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


Perl ips 


Doubtful 


No 


Pe rhaps 


Doubtful 


No 


Possibly 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


First Nat’]. 
for 


Notorious Lapy, THe (Lewis Stone) 
out 


Melodrama—the husband sets 

South Africa to hunt diamonds. 
Sea Ticer, Tue (Milton Sills) 

Full of 


acquired grin. 


wronged 


First Nat'l. 


stuff and Sills’ newly- 


A new “punch” is a long fight be 


primitive movie 


tween girls. 


Supe Ketry Suipe (William Haines) Metro 
Deserves rank among the best. (See Review No. 
105) 
SOMEWHERE IN SoNoRA (Ken Maynard) First Nat’). 
Rescues are Maynard’s specialty. Same old 
formula for the rest. 
Srark Love (Carl Brown, Dir.) Par. 


life as it is lived in the mountains 


A rare film achievement 


A classic of 

of North Carolina. 

Srrivinc FoR Fortune (George Walsh) Excellent 
“Success stories” translated on the screen. 

TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN Lion (Edna Murphy) F.B.O. 


Meant for the audience that patronizes the serial. 


Taxt Dancer, Tue (Joan Crawford) Metro 

Picturing thoroughly unwholesome night life as 
main feature of heroine’s career. 

TELEPHONE Girt, THE (Madge Bellamy) Par. 


Real acting, considerable plot, with political com- 
plications, make it a comedy above average. 
Too Many Crooks (Mildred Davis) Par. 
Rather pointless attempt at comedy out of crooks 
supplying experience for a would-be writer. 
VaLLey oF Hei, THe (Francis MacDonald) 
Waste of MacDonald’s charm and ability. 


Western with saloon atmosphere. 


Metro 


Gory 


Wantep—A Cowarp (Lillian Rich) Sterling 

“Wholesome, thrilling, entertaining, but too ex- 
citing for children,” says one judge. 

Wat Every Girt SHoutp Know (Patsy R. Miller) 

Warner 

Ridiculous title for rather human little comedy. 

Wren A MAN Loves (John Barrymore) U. A 


Greatly changed from the famous novel, Manon 
Lescaut, making heroine more sinned against than 
sinning. Splendidly acted by Barrymore and Dolores 
Costello with beautiful settings and costumes of the 


period of Louis XV. 


scenes intense and somewhat too numerous and in 


Torture scenes terrible, love 


cessant, with violent melodrama interspersed. Rather 
surfeits both the eyes and the emotions. 
WHISPERING Sace, Tue (Buck Jones) 


Typical Western, in setting and story, and rather 


Fox 


abov e average. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Trite 


liresome 


Good 


“Western” 


Excellent 


Realistic 
Passable 


Mediocre 


Rather good 


Medio« re 


Trash 


Perhaps 


Fair 


Notable 


Passable 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20 yrs.) 


No 


Excellent 


Passable 


Good 


Possibly 


Thrilling 


Pernicious 


Passable 


Hardly 


Better 


not 


Passable 


Passable 


Doubtful 


Passable 


For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


No 


Whole- 


some 


No 
them 


Bevond 


No 


exciting 


Poo 


Bad 


Doubtful 


No 


Passable 


No 


Better 


not 























FILM ESTIMATES 


Film Estimates 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


Warner 
Honest 


WuiteE FLANNELS (Louise Dresser) 
Grim little story of mining-town life. 
attempt at realism, fine work by Louise Dresser, 


marred only by some crudity and improbability 


and the usual absurd “college boys.” A creditable 
try. 
WuitE Goip (Jetta Goudal) P. D. ¢ 


Dust, heat, drought in the sheep-country. Notable 
realism consistent to the end. A picture for the 
minority. 

WINNERS OF THE WILDERNESS (Tim McCoy) 

Violent, military 
Pittsburgh. 


Metro 
romance of frontier days at 
Historical costumes and sets quite well 
done. 
Women Love Diamonps (Pauline Stark) Metro 
Good cast wasted on unwholesome material 
Wreck, Tue (Shirley Mason) Columbia 


Negligible story solved by train wreck. 


Wrone Mr. Wricut, Tue (Jean Hersholt) Univ. 
Farce, with fair idea spoiled by slapstick. 

YANKEE Cuiprer (William Boyd) P. D. C. 
Effective story of British and American rivalry 


for Chinese tea trade. (See Review No. 108) 


Previously Estimated 


Titles of Films Actors (Month Estimated) 


AFFAIR OF THE Fouiies, Ap 
Actars oF Desire (Mae M 
ANKLES Prererrneo (Madg B A 
Aucrionger, Tue (Georg Ss 

BertHa, THe Srwin Macuine Grrt Madg Be . Fe 
Berrer Way [ne 
sLOND oR Brunerre (Ad 

Breep or THE Sea (Ra 

Burrerriies iN THE Rain (1 Lal 
Catt or THE W ERNE 
CANADIAN Ine (T s M 
Canyon or Licu Ine (1 Mix 
Casey at THE Bat (W 
CHEERFUL Fraut Tne (R D 
Crry, THe (Ma Allison) } 
Corporat Kate (V i R I 
Country Beyonpo, Tue (O B 
Cruise or THE Jasrer B (I LaR 
Dame Crance (Julianne Johnst 
Dancerous Frienps (1 R Barnes Mi 
Desert’s Tour Ine (Frances McDor } 
Desert Trait, Tue (Buck J 

Devit’s Dice, Tre (Barbara B 

Don’t Tent tHe Wire (Ire R \ 
Easy Pickitncs (Anna Q. N Ay 
EucHanistic CoNncRESs 
Exciusive Ricuts (1 n | 


Exir Smminc (Beatrice I 


Continued 


For For 


Intelligent Youth 
Adults (15 te 20 yrs.) 


Above Good 
average 
Notable | Passable 


| 
| 


Doubtful 


Love melo 


drama 
Mediocre Bad 
No Passable 
Mediox re Hardly 


Good 


W orth- 


while 


For For | 
Youth 


Intelligent 
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Children 
(under 15 yrs) 


Beyond them 


Beyond them 


No 


No 


| 
| 


Doubtful 


| No 

| 

Good, un- 
less too 
exciting 





| > 


For 


Children 


Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrr) 

Passable Perhaps 
D ledly not No 

Mildly amusing Perhaps Hardly 

Interesting Excellent Good 

( Unwholesome No 

H Useless No 

I Unwholesomt No 

Mi LU) [ No 

Me Doubtfu No 

Vi 0 nary | No 

| Doubtf No 

H Yes Very Thrilling 

Passa Passable Passable 

I . Amusing Amusing 

I « No No 

I Pa Harmless 

H Doubtf No 

Amusing Good | Passable 

H Better not | No 

I ips Amusing Harmless 

} Passable Perhaps 

Neg H less No 

. Me é No 

Vi N No 

I aps No 

Impressive Impressive Impressive 

I i Unwholesome Decidedly not 

M Perhaps No 
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| Devry Summer Sch 


Third Annual Session at Parkwabte 
There are no Tuitionfes « 


Group pictures of well known Visual Education leaders, frop “N 
DeVry Standard ati 


No depart- 


| 
ment of Ed- | deca 
ty 


ucation can 
be adminis- 
tered with- 
out Special 
Training 


ENLOW—INGH AM——KOOSER ParaWeEBE 


The Staff of instruction this year t 


“A great privilege for teachers, church people, business men ‘You are doing a wondgrk, 1 
and librarians, to have the pleasure of coming here under will be bigger and bettemer. I 
Delry auspices.” of our religious teacherieted t. 


J. R. Patrerson, Ray 


Director Visual Education, Chicago Public Library 


The DeVry Summer School of Visual Education was founded in 19 25 by H. A. DeVry, presidemDeVr 
that the school should be devoted to a scientific study of the Educational phases of slides, motion— and 
cation were secured for the Staff of instruction and the school rapidly grew in numbers and influg@last s 








School boards and Churches will find it a 


profitable investment to send teachers who are S 


Cio, I 


especially interested in using Visual Aids. 
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ad of Visual Education 
satel, Chicago, June 27 - July 1, incl. 


ionjes or Fees of any Kind 


fro “Movie’’ of the Summer School taken last summer with the 
rd atic Movie Camera 





Edu ca- 
tional 
Tours To 
Movie 
Studios, 
Museums 
and other 
centers of 
Visual 
Education 








PareW eEpBER—ZEHRUNG MEISSNER—(GGOODE NOUGH—HENRY 


ur ies twenty experts in Visual Education 





wondark. Here is hoping that you “I have gained a great deal from this School, and want to 
better. I shall try and have more thank you all for it very much. I have learned just what 1 
cherited this year.” came for.” 
. Raymonp J. WILHELMI, MARIE KAUFMAN, 
: ’ Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 
Chicago Plattsmouth, Neb. 


DeVry Corporation, well known manufacturers of Visual Education Equipment. Mr. DeVry specified 
otiong and other visual aids, and that no tuition should be charged The greatest leaders in Visual Edu- 
last session registering a 100% increase in attendance. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Previously Estimated—Continued 


For 








For For 
Titles of Films (Month Estimated) | Intelligent Youth Children 
} Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 

Faust (Emil Jannings) Mar. | Notable Perhaps Beyond them 
Ficutinc Love (Jetta Goudal) Apr. | Hardly No No 
Ficutinc Marine, Tue (Gene Tunney) Feb. | Stupid | Perhaps No 
Fincer Prints (Louise Fazenda) Mar. | Hash Possibly No 
Fist Nicut, Tue (Bert Lytell) Mar. | Hardl; No No 
Framinc Fury (Ranger) Feb. | Dull Unwholesome No 
FLesmH AND THE Devit (John Gilbert) Feb. | Notable Unethatecamne | No 
Fryinc Horseman, Tue (Buck Jones) Mar. | Passable Amusing Amusing 
For Her Peorre (Raquel Meller) Mar. | Worthless No No 
For Wives Onty (Marie Prevost) Feb Twaddle Unwholesome No 
Fourth ComMMANpDMeENT, Tue (Belle Bennett) Feb. | Passabl« Passable Beyond ther 
Gay Otp Bmp, Tue (Louise Fazenda) Apr. | Rubbish | Hash No 
Generat, Tue (Buster Keaton) Mar. | Amusing Wholesome Wholesome 
Gertinc Gertre’s Garter (Marie Prevost) Apr. | Cheap Better not No 
Gop Gave Me Twenty Cents (Lois Moran) Feb. | Interesting Better not No 
Gov’s Great Witverness (Lillian Rich) Apr. | Feeble Hardly | No 
Gornc Crooxep (Bessie Love) Feb. Passab le Perhaps No 
Hep sy tHe Law (Johnny Walker) Apr. | Perhaps Doubtful No 
Her Bie Nicntr (Laura LaPlante) Feb. | Above average | Amusing Amusing 
Her Farner Saw No (Mary Brian) Mar Perhaps | Doubtful No 
Heroes or tHe Nicur (Cullen Landis) , Mar. | Hardly | Good No 
Hits or Kentucky (Rin-Tin-Tin) Apr. | Interesting | Geod Perhaps 
His New York Wire (Alice Day) Mar. | Mediocr Hardly No 
Homestruck (Viola Dana) Mar. | Passabl: Unwholesome No 
Horet Impertat (Pola Negri) Feb. | Fairly good | Better 1 No 
Ir (Clara Bow) Mar. | Amusing | Perhaps No 
Jewets or Desime (Priscilla Dean) Mar. | Stupid | Passable Better not 
Jim tHe Conoveror (William Boyd) Apr. | Rather g ] Good Very thrilling 
Jounny Ger Your Ham Cur (Jackie Coogan) Mar. | Good Excellent | Excellent 
Jossetyn’s Wire (Paulitie Frederick) Mar. | Ordinary | No No 
Just Anoruer Buonp (Dorothy Mackaill) Feb. | Hardly | Doubtfu No 
Kw Brotrner, Tae (Harold Lloyd) Mar. | Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Kiss In A Taxi, Tue (Bebe Daniels) Apr. | Ordinary Amusing | Hardly 
Lapies at Pray (Doris Kenyon) Feb. Trash Pernicion By no ans 
Lapy 1n Ermine, Tue (Corinne Griffith) Feb. | Passa Unwholesome No 
Last Trait, THe (Tom Mix) Mar Thr ng Thrilling Too thrilling 
Let tt Ratn (Douglas MacLean) Apr. | Notabl Excellent | Good 
Licutninc Reporter (Johnny Walker) Apr Passal | Passable Perhaps 
Littte Journey, A (Claire Windsor) Mar. | Weak | Doubtful | No 
Lonvon (Dorothy Gish) Mar. | Weak | Medioer Worthless 
Lonc Loop on tHe Pecos, Tue (Leo Maloney) Apr. | Har Perhaps | No 
Love "em anp Leave ‘em (Evelyn Brent) Feb. | Amusing Unwholes No 
Love’s Butnpness (Pauline Starke) Mar Trash iN No 
Love’s Greatest Mistake (Evelyn Brent Apr. | Har Decidedly not Bad 
Lunatic at Larce, A (Leon Errol) Mar. | Amusing Too thrilling Too exciting 
Macic Garpen, Tue (Margaret Morris) Apr | Good Excellent Wholesome 
Man Barr (Marie Prevost) Mar Hok Possibly | No 
Man or Quatrry, A (George Walsh) Mar. | Obvious Waste of time No 
Man or THE Forest (Jack Holt) Mar Doubtf Passable No 
Manon Lescaut (Lya de Putti) Apr Notable Unsuitable No 
Maskep Woman, Tue (Anna Q. Nilsson) Feb. | Trash | Unwholesome | No 
McFappen’s Frats (Conklin-Murray) Apr. | Kathe | Good | Good 
Men or tHe Nicut (Herbert Rawlinson) Mar Stup Unwholesome Ny 
Mipnicut Lovers (Lewis Stone) Feb. | Mediocre Better not No 
Minicut Messace, Tue (Mary Carr) Mar. | Worthless Worthless | No 
Mitztionamres (George Sidney) Feb. | Fair Passable Passable 
Music Master, Tue (Alec Francis) Apr. | Notable Very Good Beyond them 
Mysterious Rmer, Tue (Jack Holt) Apr. | Good westert Excellent | Passable 
Mystery Crivs, Tue (Matt Moore) Apr Entertair Interesting Not suitable 
New Yorx (Ricardo Cortez) Mar Med Doubtful Unwholesome 
Nosopy’s Winow (Leatrice Joy) Mar Amusing Doubtful Unwholesome 











Titles of Films 


O Basy (Madge Ker 


Osey THe Law (Be 


On, WHat a Nicut 
Ovv Ironsipes (Wa 


One Hour or Love 


One Increasing Pur 


On THE BouLrevat 


Orcuims AND ERM 


OWERLAND STACF LHe 


Pans 1N PARADISE 
Panavise For Two 
Pants at Mipnict 
Percu or tHe Devil 
Penrecr Sat Due 
Iuay Sare (M 


PourkusHKa (Ivar 


PoruLarn Sin Tee 
lore MKIN 

Porrers fue (WW 
Repueaps PRerernt 


Reo Mitt Tue (Ma 


Recutar Scour, A (Fr 


Rememober (D 


Kose or THe Tr 
Konner Tires (B 
SENSATION SFEK ERS 
Suipwreckep (J. S 


Snow, Tae (Jack ¢ 


Situms or BERLIN 
SORROWS OF SATAN 


Strack Mapness (\ 


lump Decrer Tut 
Turner Hour ( 
Toncues or Sca 
TWINKLEeToEs (¢ 
L NDERSTANDIN Hear 


Uneasy Payot S 


UNKNOWN TREASURES 


Lesrream (D 
Vatencta (Mae M 
WANDERING GIRLS 
War Horse, THe 
Wuat Price Giory 
Wen tHe Wire's 
Wuisrerinc WIRES 
Ware Biack SHeEr 


WINNING ¢ 


Worr’s Croruine ( 
Woman's Hear \ 


Yetitow Fincers (¢ 


PREVIOUSLY 


Previously Estimated 


rF BARBARA 


ESTIMATED 


For 


Intelligent 


Adults 


Excellent 


Amusing 


Excellent 


\ 


Interesting 


Significant 
Notable 
Notable 


Vi 


Worthwhile 


. 
Va 


Notable 


Interesting 


Interesting 
Eye-filling 


} 


Excellent 


Continued 


For For 


Youth Children 


(15 to 20 yrs.) (ander 15 yrs) 


No No 
Fair Doubtful 
No 
Excellent Excellent 
Very Good Passable 
Notable Wholesome 
Ha No 
Good Passable 
Good Better not 
cy sing Harmless 
Passable Harmless 
Doubtf | No 
No 
Entertaining Harmless 
Passable No 
Hardly | No 
Very bad | Ver y bad 
D f No 
Notable Wholesome 
N No 
Amusing Good 
Passable Passable 
Rather good Beyond them 
Passable Hardly 
Wholesome | Very Good 
Perhaps No 
Better not No 
N No 
De y not No 
Perhaps | Hardly 
Certainly not | No 


Nn he ] No 
D ful No 


[ wholesome No 

Good Perhaps 

N No 

Passable Doubtful 

Unwholesome No 

Wholesome Good 

Good Good 

Excellent Good 

Passable | No 

I exciting | Unwholesome 

N No 

H y No 

Entertaining No 

I ng Too thrilling 
No 

N By no means 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for May 


[105] SLIDE, KELLY, SLIDE (Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer) 

The periodic appearance of baseball bats 
and mitts among small boys on back lots has 
always been the sure sign of spring, but now 
we have reassurance in the official sanction of 
Here are William 


the movies. Haines and 





Kelly Slides! 


Karl Dane and Harry Carey and Warner 
Richmond prancing around the lot in base 
ball uniforms, to say nothing of various sure- 
enough players recruited from the big leagues 
to lend an air of verity. And here, too, is a 
lively and believable story, chiefly concerned 
with an irrepressible “rookie” who pops up 
from nowhere in particular, and makes him- 
self unbearable to his team mates, not only 
because of his serene and unbounded conceit. 
but because he really has some reason to be 
Mr. practically a 
monopoly on this type of character. His 
Brown of Harvard, his marine in Tell It to the 
Varines, and his Jim Kelly in the present in- 


The 


conceited. Haines has 


stance are almost too cood to be true. 


> hed 
2350 


ereat American game finds an enthusiast 


rings true 
\ nice little 


audience anywhere, and the story 
It has the 
touch of hokum is added in the adoption of the 


real baseball flavor. 


little waif by Kelly and “Swede.” and the ae.j 


cident which sends the boy to the hospital, and 


the team into such a fit of nerves that they 


nearly lose the deciding game. Everything 


ends properly, with a belated victory. and the 


heroine, Sally O'Neill. in love with the hero, 


who is really quite likeable in spite of his] 


cockiness. Harry Carey offers a good perform 
ance as “Pop” Munson, the old catcher, Warn. 
er Richmond is capable as the manager of the 
team, and Karl Dane is typically “Swede” as 


Kelly's thick-headed. soft 


hearted roommate. This is one of the pictures 


big, lumbering, 


vou would hate to miss. 


1106] Paramount) 


CASEY AT THE BAT 

Another harbinger of spring is this merry 
version of that heroic epic, familiar to theater. 
soers wherever DeWolt Hopper insisted on 
it after the first act. It 


reciting is fully as 


funny as you expected, maybe funnier. Walk{ 


if 


W ho was 80 


lace Beery. of course. carries the burden 


comedy as the invincible Casey 
didn't even have to swing at 


the first two balls. But Zasu Pitts vets ina 


eood that he 


few quiet innings of her own, and Ford Ster- 
ling is good for a number of laughs. Among 
other attractions, the picture boasts what cer- 
tainly looks like the original automobile, and 
looks like the original 
Clever titles add their quota to the 
Varch.) 


also what Floradora 
Sextette. 


fun. (See Film Estimates for 
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Fy (107) McFADDEN’S FLATS (First National) 
2) Charles Murray and Chester Conklin team 


through an aged plot centering around the 
amicable feuds of an Irish contractor and 


4 Scotch barber. All the known Scotch 


d 


* and Irish jokes are trotted out for inspec- 
s) 


yf tion, and these, with an oversupply of 


Asti 


rue, 
ittle 
the 


> ae. 
and 
they 
ing 

the 
ero, 

his 
rm: 
arn 
the 
” as 
oft- 


1res 


slapstick and some melodrama, constitute 
an hour’s mild entertainment, if you can 
fthink of nothing better to do (See Film 


Estimates for April.) 


[108] THE YANKEE CLIPPER (Producers Dis 
tributing Corporation) 

A thrilling race between two clipper 
i ships, one British and one American, with 
control of the rich Chinese tea trade as the 
prize, puts a capital climax on a well told 
story. William Boyd is featured as the 
young American skipper, and Elinor Fair is 
the English girl to whom he loses his heart. 
' Good sea scenes, a strong, if obvious, plot, 
plenty of action, charming costumes, and 
a competent cast make this an effective pi 
ture. The rivalry between Great Britain 
and America for supremacy on the sea is 
presented with dignity and a trace of his- 
torical accuracy, and calculated to appeal 


to even the most casually patriotic. 


1109] HEAVEN ON EARTH Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer) 

Highly reminiscent of The Exquisite Sin 
ner, featuring the same players, Renee Ad 
oree and Conrad Nagel, this is a_ pleasant 
little yarn about a French youth who ran 
away from home to be a gypsy. Undis- 
tinguished by any profundities of plot or 
heights of dramatic acting, it contrives to 


he fairly passable entertainment. 


{1101 AN AFFAIR OF THE FOLLIES | (First 


National) 


In which the Follies star marries a poor boy 
with no job, but with a great determination 
not to let his wife support him. It's a noble 


resolve. but it doesn’t feed the hungry, and so 
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i) 


~ 


there’s trouble almost immediately. Billie 
Dove and Lloyd Hughes play the lovers sat- 
isfactorily, and Lewis Stone is a_ wealthy. 
elderly admirer who magnificently renounces 
his hopeless passion to act as peace-maker and 
adviser to the young couple. Just mildly in- 


teresting. (See Film Estimates for April.) 


[11] LET IT RAIN’ (Paramount) 


Douglas MacLean as a United States marine 
has his troubles and his love affairs, all of 
which are interesting, and a few genuinely 
amusing. The girl in the case is played by 
the diminutive Shirley Mason. Wade Boteler 
is good as our hero’s bitter enemy and partner 
in stirring up trouble, and Frank Campeau is 
a stern admiral, hot on the trail of the mis- 
chief-makers. With all the ingredients for a 
cood time, this is not, for some reason, as 
conducive to chuckles as most of Mr. Mac- 


Lean’s comedies. See Film Estimates for 


{ pril.) 








Casey intends to hit the ball; 
make no mistake about that. 


1112] DON JUAN Warner Brothers) 

Never tell me that the exquisite John Bar- 
rymore is in pictures for the sake of his art! 
If he isn’t there for the sake of a little laugh 
at the expense of the dignity of his worship- 
ful producers and his adoring audiences, 
then | mistake entirely that naughty gleam in 
his eye and the unnatural gravity with which 


he frequently overacts, The Don Juan plot 


ar on a eer 
<A OCDE OTE I ET I TE TS EE 


a 
’ 
; 
) 
; 
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offers him a wide range for his activities. He 
can play the amorous knight, the boastful 
lover of ladies, the dashing horseman, the 
heavy-handed avenger, the deadly swordsman, 
or he can merely be still and look handsome. 
He does all of it with manifest glee. The cast 
boasts among many proud names that of a 
real actress—Estelle Taylor. whose talent and 
beauty make unforgettable the inhuman Lu- 
Mary Astor looks pretty and 
fragile as the persecuted heroine. Warner 
Oland and Montagu Love as Cesare Borgia 
and his kinsman are excellent. Settings and 
costumes exemplify the magnificence, the 
sensuality, the decadence of the period, and 
production in general is satisfactory. The 
joke, Mr. Barrymore, is a very good one. 
(See Film Estimates for December.) 
[113] THE MONKEY TALKS 
Melodrama of a somewhat 
therefore interesting sort. 
on the masquerade of a vaudeville performer 
He is deeply in love 


crezia Borgia. 


(Fox) 
unusual and 


The plot hinges 


as a talking monkey. 
with a dancer in the troupe, but because of 
the necessity of preserving the illusion of 
his disguise, he dares not reveal his passion. 
Kidnapping of the actor by enemies who sub- 
stitute a real and dangerous ape, and the 
actor’s fatal injury in defending the dancer 
from the animal’s murderous attack are high 
lights in the action. Jacques Lerner as the 
monkey who talks gives an unusual perform- 
ance and wears a most ingenious makeup. 
Olive Borden is effective as Olivette, the 
dancer, and Don Alvarado is the gilded youth 
who wins her affections. Raymond Hitch- 
cock supplies the humor. 
[114] AFRAID TO LOVE 

The inconsequential story of an English- 
man who, though obliged by the terms of an 
marry one of his 


(Paramount) 


eccentric will to own 


countrywomen, is madly in love with a 
beautiful widow from South America. Being 
willing to pay a goodly sum to anyone who 
will be his wife long enough for him to 


make sure of his inheritance, he has no great 


ATIONAI 


SCREEN 


difficulty in finding a young woman to under. 
take the job. And then, of course, they fal] 


in love. The picture merits something mor 


than ordinary notice because of the presence 
in the cast of Florence Vidor, Clive Brook 
and Norman Trevor, any one of whom would 
distinguish any picture by the quality of they 
acting. In addition there is Josselyn Lee who 
is very attractive as the Peruvian lady. 
[115] ORCHIDS AND ERMINE (First National) { 

Colleen Moore back 


scarum, knowing, wise-cracking young person 


goes to the harum. 
she has made familiar to us, and who suits 
her perfectly. As to the telephone cirl who 
vearns for riches, only to fall in love with a 
millionaire’s valet, she is true to type and 


Gwen Lee. Jack Mulhall. 


and Sam Hardy offer adequate support, and 


endlessly amusing. 


Ralph Spence’s titles are a feature. (See Film 
Estimates for { pril.) 


[116] CORPORAL KATE 


ing 


+ 


(Producers Distribut 
Corporation ) 

The war we have always with us. in various 
disguises and from divers different angles, 
Two manicure girls go to France as Y. M. € 
Their of the 


best. but their knowledge of the art of enter: 


\. entertainers. intentions are 
taining is a little less than nothing at all. 
One is killed and the other carries on pathet- 


ically even after losing an arm, but despite 


these tragic aspects, the story offers much 
opportunity for romance, and comedy of 
the usual doughboy sort. Vera Reynolds 





featured, with 


(See Film Esti-| 


Julia 


Thomson as 


and Fave are 


leading man. 


mates for February.) 


1117] MEN OF DARING (Universal) 


scenes 


\ western distinguished by lovely 


in the Black Hills of South Dakota. The plot 


is the age-old story of the wagon train beset / 


by traitors and Indians on the war path, but 
it is full of action of the sort that youngsters 
Jack Hoxie, Ena Gregory, 
Ford 


especially love. 


Varin 


the cast. 


Sais. and Francis stand out in 


Kenneth | 
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THE FIRE BRIG 1DE (Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer) 


[118] 


Top-notch melodrama based on real-life 
situations, with honest thrills, and a few sad 
spots where no doubt you'll suffer from lump- 
in-the-throat. Of course there’s hokum, but 
as a prominent critic has pointed out, that’s 
what life is, largely, so we have no complaint 
on that score. Charles Ray gives one of his 
splendid old time performances as a young 
rookie fireman, and Eugenie Besserer is 
magnificent as the mother who loses two of 
May McAvoy is very sweet 
Bert Woodruff 
is a delight as the grandfather fireman, whose 
“rolls” till the fourth 


because it is the most antiquated piece of 


her fireman sons. 
and charming as the heroine. 


wagon never alarm 


horse-drawn the department. 


Tom O’Brien and Warner Richmond are good 


apparatus in 


as the two stalwart older brothers who sacri- 
Make no mistake about this. 


It’s not art, and it’s too exciting for children 


fice their lives. 


and grown people with heart trouble, but it’s 
real! (See Film Estimates for January.) 
[119] A KISS IN A TAXI 

Much broken glass and wrecked furniture 


attest to the fistic prowess of Bebe Daniels 


(Paramount) 


in a mad whirlwind of story about a waitress 
in a Montmartre cafe, and we have come to 
the conclusion that it is really time that who 
Miss Daniels’ recent 


ever has been writing 


scripts shonld take a long vacation. (See 
Film Estimates for April.) 
[120] DON’T TELL THE WIFE (Warner 


Brothers) 
An excessively dull piece about an Amer- 
The title tells the plot. 


developed, with heavy-handed at- 


ican couple in Paris. 
Crudely 
Irene Rich, Lilyan Tash 
(See Film Esti 


tempts at comedy. 
man, and Huntly Gordon. 
mates for April.) 


(Universal) 


1121] 


A race track story 


DOWN THE STRETCH 
with all the good old 


situations that never fail to produce a thrill. 


FIELD 239 


Robert Agnew who is featured as the jockey, 
gives an unusually sympathetic portrayal, and 
Others 
in the cast include Virginia True Boardman, 


Marian Nixon is pleasing as the girl. 


Ena Gregory, Ward Crane, Lincoln Plummer, 
Otis Harlan, and Jack Daugherty. 


22] THE LUNATIC AT LARGE 


tional ) 


(First Na- 


There is just no explanation at all for this 
affair. 


he can 


Leon Errol provides what laughter 
with his facial contortions and his 
ailing knee, but even he seems a little half- 
hearted. Dorothy Mackaill brightens up the 
a little just by being there, but the 
itself 


nonsense, 


story 
’Tisn’t even good 
(See Film Estimates for March.) 


thing is hopeless. 


Production Notes for May 


NNOUNCEMENT was made last month 
in THE 


— 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN of the 
Laemmle Award, recently established by Carl 
Laemmle, president of Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration, for the purpose of stimulating sug- 
gestions for the betterment of pictures. It 
appears to be an opportune moment for this 
department to hasten into print with a notion 
which it has been rolling about under its hat 
for a long time. 

It is generally agreed that the movies are 
already burdened with too many “bosses,” 
that a picture must please too many experts 
before it is passed on to the public; where- 
fore it would appear futile to suggest the ad- 
dition of still another critic as a means of 
improvement. But it is true, nevertheless, 
that of all the persons who pass judgment up- 
on the picture, not one views it without preju- 
dice from the standpoint of the movie-goer, 
for whose consumption, after all, it is in- 
tended. Everyone connected with the studio 
inevitably has his own angle, his own basis of 
judgment, from scenarist, to gag-man, to title- 


writer, to director, to salesman. Isn’t it alto- 
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gether human that each of these should wholly 
approve what seems to him a fine technical 
point or a beautiful artistic shading, that may 
prove of minor importance or even entirely 
unintelligible to the man in the audience? 

Couldn’t we have, then, as a sort of safe- 
guard,—a final weeder out of non-essentials 
and the vagaries that will sometimes creep 
into the work of the very best writers, and 
directors, and actors—a total outsider to give 
a last opinion on the picture? Such a critic 
would necessarily know enough of picture 
making to understand the aims and some of 
the problems of picture makers, but he must 
he utterly removed from the influence of 


His dis- 


interestedness must be such as to check the 


studio routine and studio politics. 


inequalities, the inconsistencies, the small 
faults, which the studio forces, carried away 
by their enthusiasm, often minimize or wholly 
overlook. Let him be a person of sound judg- 
and_ discrimination, 


and let him not-—kind gods! 


“ers GRIFFITH has joined United 


Artists, and June Mathis has been signed 


ment, common sense. 


be a highbrow. 


to prepare her first story, which, it is rumored, 
The 
Kuropean stage success at the present time. 
The 


destined for the screen as a 


will be Garden of Eden, the biggest 
Sunny, is 


Artists 


comedy, 
United 


feature. Douglas Fairbanks has announced 


popular musical 


that his next photoplay will be The Gaucho, 
an original story by Elton Thomas, featuring 
cowboy life in South America. It may sur- 
prise a good many people to learn that “Elton 
Thomas” is just another name for Douglas 
who nearly always takes a hand 
Dolores del Rio 


role in the 


l’airbanks, 
in writing his own stories. 
will have the chief feminine 
picture, which goes into production immedi- 
ately. Mary Pickford is preparing a new 
picture which will soon go into production. 
It has to do with the romance of a shop 
girl in a five-and-ten cent store, was written 
by Kathleen Norris from an idea suggested 


bv Miss Pickford. and is scheduled to run 


SCREEN 


serially in one of the national magazines 
during the summer. 

The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, being pro- 
duced by Metropolitan Pictures for Producers 
Distributing Corporation, will present May 
Robson in her famous stage role. Harrison 
lord, Phyllis Franklin 
Robert Edeson, and Arthur Hoyt are in the 
Rupert Julian will direct The 


Country Doctor, which will feature Rudolph 


Haver, Pangborn, 


cast so far. 
Schildkraut. scenes for which will be filmed 
White River Junction, Vermont. 
where the ice-jam scenes for Way Down East 


in part at 


were made. 


INCE the fall of 1922, Abie’s Irish Rose 
has been presented in every city and large 
town of the United States by from six to ten 
At the present time there 
\ustralia, 


that it is 


road companies. 
are seven outfits presenting it in 
Ann Nichols’ 


still in its infancy, and will be shown in 


and manager says 
barns and Grange halls where no theatrical 
company has ever appeared. To make sure 
that nobody escapes it, Paramount has bought 
it for the screen and will presently show it 
to the thirty-five million who haven't yet seen 
it. A new production peak will soon be re- 


Holly- 


wood, with twenty-six pictures in production 


corded at the Paramount studios in 


within the next two months. The closing of 
the Long Island studios has concentrated pro- 
duction at Hollywood. Among those in the 
making are The Woman on Trial. starring 
Pola Negri. The King of Soho, a powerful 
underworld story for Emil Jannings. and 
Dying for Love with Raymond Griffith. Para- 
mount has taken what it considers a revolu- 
tionary step in obtaining better stories by 
organizing an ‘authors’ council” comprised 
of the foremost writers of the world. Owen 
Davis. president of the Authors’ league of 


Frederick 


British dramatists. and 


Lonsdale 
Alfred 


senting French, will work in association with 


\merica. representing 


Savoir repre- 
William LeBaron, formerly association pro- 


ducer at the Long Island studios. 
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Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets for Bird-Study 


HE National Association of Audubon So 
cieties again offers a most splendid oppor- 
tunity to acquire bird pictures and literature 


habits. It is 


through the generosity of some of its members 


describing birds and_ their 
that they are able to supply teachers and pu 
pils with this material at one half the actual 
cost of publication and distribution. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club, and have a few 
lessons from time to time about the common 
birds of North America. 


plained that each child must bring a fee of 


It will also be ex- 


ten cents in return for which he will receive 
a set of six beautifully colored pictures of ou: 
common birds, made by the leading artists of 
America; also six leaflets, telling about how 
birds make their nests, what they eat, where 
they go in winter, what their enemies are and 
With each leaflet 


there is also furnished a drawing in outlin 


many other facts of interest. 


which the child may fill in by copying from 
the colored plate. Each child also receives a 
beautiful Audubon button in color which is a 
badge of membership in the Club. A new set 
of pictures, leaflets and buttons is furnished 
each year to those who desire to continue this 
bird-study plan. 

Each teacher who succeeds in forming a 
club of twenty-five or more receives a year’s 
free subscription to the Magazine Bird-Lore, 
which is recognized as the leading popula 
journal on birds published in the world. 
Where it is impossible for a teacher to form 
a club of as many as twenty-five a subscrip 


tion to Bird-Lore is not given, but material 


24] 


is supplied the children where as many as 
ten are enrolled. 

This undertaking costs the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies twenty cents for 
every child enrolled, and the material is there- 
fore furnished at just half the cost of publish- 


ing and distributing. 





The Starling 


The Junior Audubon Club work has become 
very popular in many of the schools through- 
out the United States and Canada and alto- 
gether over three million members have been 
enrolled in bird-study work under this arrange- 
ment. Last year 327,776 boys and girls were 
In the 
State of Illinois were enrolled 270 Clubs with 
a Membership of 10,983. 


This year, due to the generosity of members 


members of Junior Audubon Clubs. 


and friends. the Association is in 


a position 
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to supply 350,000 children with sets of leaflets. 
When these are exhausted it will be impos- 
sible to supply others this year, unless addi- 
tional funds should be contributed by those 
who support the work. The address of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies is 


1974 Broadway, New York City. 
School Notes 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
PITTSBURGH 

Mr. John A. Hollinger, Director of the 
Department of Nature Study and Visualiza- 
tion in Pittsburgh, reports; “Every school 
in the city has been equipped with a lantern 
slide projector, making a total of approxi- 
mately 185 lantern slide projectors. In ad- 
dition to this, we have 20 film strip projectors 
which we are trying out as an experiment. So 
far, we have very favorable reports of the use 
of the film strip projector. The great need is 


better pictures. The elementary schools are 





Song WILL 


“Black, Bold-Faced, Clean Cut Slides, Right for the Eye, the Timid Singer 
and the Big or Little Hall’’. With Words and Music 





SIMS SONG SLIDE CORP. Kirksville, Mo. 








equipped with a Keystone 600 set of stereo- 
graphs. We now have about 60 motion pic- 
ture machines in our schools that must be 
kept running with proper projection and suit- 
able films. All this has developed in the last 
few years with such a meager organization 
that it is almost impossible to handle the de- 
tails, without doing the work that should be 
done along educational lines.” 


LANTERN SLIDE LIBRARY IN SEATTLE 

The American Educational Digest for March 
carries the following interesting note on the 
part played by the library in furnishing visual 
material to the schools. 

A slide library is an important feature of work in 
the public schools of Seattle. This library stands 
ready to help high school and elementary teachers 
by lending them sets of slides to be used in the class- 
room or auditorium. It is pointed out that these 
slides cover a large range of subjects and can be used 
by the teacher to introduce a lesson by furnishing the 
atmosphere essential to proper appreciation of a new 
country or an historic period; they may be used as 
illustrative material in the actual teaching of a lesson: 
they may serve as review material after a subject is 
covered; or they may be used by the pupils in prepar- 
ing some phases of project work, to illustrate poems, 
for travel talks, and in many other ways. Practically 
every subject in the elementary school curriculum can 
be benefited by the use of slides. In the past year the 
total circulation of slides in the Seattle system was 
nearly 70,000. There is active co-operation with the 
library on the part of principals and teachers in order 
to secure most desirable results in the use of slides. 
A catalog has been printed which contains a com- 
plete list of titles of slides. This is a practical and 
effective demonstration of what can be accomplished 


in this particular aspect of visual education. 








The Chronicle of Time 
(4 reels-making paper, granite industry 
The Story of White Pine 2 ree ls 


Geological Formation Glacier Nat’l Park 


RAY-BELL FILMS, Inc. 





Available Educational Films Fre e ? 


Every subject listed is worthwhile and 
can be used for classroom instruction. 


For Bookings Write 


Except for Express Charges 
Glacier National Park (Series 
Yellowstone Park (Series 
Alice in Cookieland 
School Police System 


— 817-23 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Kilm Reviews 


Maryland, My Maryland (1 reel) Fox 
-A charming scenic subject calculated to 
impress the beholders with the natural beauty 
of the state, as well as to treat briefly its vari- 
ous industries. Typical and beautiful views 
of various sections have been selected, and 
from the historical standpoint, the scenes of 
Barbara Frietchie’s home and the old fort 
which figures in the writing of the Star Span- 


gled Banner are particularly interesting. 


Souvenirs of Singapore (1 reel) Burton 
Holmes—We are visiting the capital of the 
Straits Settlements, ruled by Britain and 
policed by Sikhs. The lure of wealth brings 
men from China here, and men from India 
bear the Black Man’s burden. We see on 
breast and brow the marks of caste. Two- 
wheeled carts pass in the streets, the shops are 
rich in color. One-half billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise is carried every year by the 
“Mosquito Fleet” plying in and out of this 
noted world port. Loads of tapioca from the 
roots of the tapior a tree come to the central 
station where the raw material is worked over 
in vats. Tamil maidens are arrayed in dia- 
monds as they work. Quinine comes from 
the bark of the quinine tree Whole hillsides 
terraced for rice raising afford a spectacle 
of beauty and speak of marvelous industry 
on the part of Orientals. The rice ponds are 
stocked with fish, easily caught as we ob- 
serve. The women carry large supplies of 
water in hollow bamboo stalks. Small chil 
dren are carried on the back or side of the 
mother, supported by a long scarf adjusted 
for the purpose. We see workers indulging 
in the modern innovation of a passive strike. 
The titling tells us that they are “just striking,” 
not being able to give a cause for this feature 


of their modernity. 


In the Land of Cherries (1 reel) Inter- 
national Harvester Co.—One of the most 
appetizing films in many a season is this—be- 


ginning and ending (literally) with cherry 


pie. While the pie is actually baking, the 
scene shifts to the land of cherries—Door 
County, Wisconsin, where modern power 
equipment has revolutionized fruit growing. 
\ vast panorama of 80,000 trees gives one 
an idea of the acreage devoted to cherry 


cultivation. 


[he film reviews the steps by which cut-over 





Cherry Picking 


lands are transformed into cherry orchards, 
little trees are set out and after three years 
are shown ready to bear. Cultivation and 
fetilizing of the cherry orchards is done by 
tractors, and a tractor-drawn sprayer treats the 
trees against insect pests. 

There are some beautiful closeups of the 
cherry blossoms, and of the ripened fruit. 
l'o many, the most unusual scenes in the reel 
will be those showing the picking and canning 
of the cherries, for three-fourths of Door 
County’s « rop is carried to the canneries. Un- 
loaded and washed. inspected and sorted, the 
cherries are ready for pitting—and if you have 
never actually seen that done by machinefy 
on a huge scale, you will want to observe the 
process as it is filmed. Filling the cans and 
sealing them, cooking and cooling the fruit 
ire steps leading back to the cherry pie with 
the preparation of which we started. 

It is an entertaining, instructive fifteen 


minutes worth of anvone’s time. 
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Editorial 
HREE words should always be kept in mind as expressing what should be the character, 
Wace and effect of motion pictures, whether such pictures are shown in the Church or 
in the motion picture theatre; and these word: are: wholesome, stimulating, helpful. Every 
picture should be so produced as not to offend what are generally understood as the stand- 
ards of good taste, should instruct the mind, stir the heart, direct the will toward finer living, 
and generally advance the good and retard the evil in life. Pictures made solely to amuse and 
entertain can still measure up to these standards. The good and the true, the noble and the 
beautiful can be made as interesting and fascinating in pictures, and we believe more so, than 
their opposites. Spiritual and moral truths can be made as dramatic and entertaining as the 
more sordid material and immoral or unmoral features. In either case the fact remains. that 
in motion picture visualization the good or the bad is easily remembered, while the same 

things merely spoken and heard are easily forgotten. 
| T IS really startling to note the small proportion of pictures mentioned in “The Film 
Estimates” of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN that are “Excellent.” “Very Good.” “Good.” 


Out of 307 films reviewed by voluntary reviewers who attend the “Movies.” just to see and be 


entertained, the reports show 229 pictures come under the classifications of “Unwholesome.” 
“Doubtful,” “Passable.” “Mediocre.” “Trash.” “Pernicious.” “Very bad: and. for children 


under the age of 15, a decided “NO” is registered after 189 pictures out of the total of 307. 
These figures are of vital interest to the Church, for no one can doubt that pictures vitally 
affect the Church. and that the Church is concerned about the character of pictures shown 
by itself or in the community by theatres. Out of the total number of 307 films. 91 are recom- 
mended for one or more of the three classes of motion picture attendants. that is. “Intelligent 
Adults,” “Youth from 15 to 20 years.” “Children under 15 years.” and only seventeen out of 


a total of three hundred and seven for “Children under 15 vears.” 


AN ESTIMATE OF “Witt Hays AND THI “Oh. yes. we know that millions have been 
Movies” iN BALTIMORE CATHOLIC REVIEW OF — spent on some pictures. We have seen Ben 
FEBRUARY 8, 1927 Hur and have wished that there were more 

“Has Will Hays, former Postmaster-Gen- pictures like it. We have seen other master 


eral of the United States, any sense or pride — picture productions, some of which deserved 


in the position which he holds as General every praise and others of which were puerile 
issimo of the Moving Picture Industry? or down-right morally rotten. 
“If he has, we believe that he must get dis- “Instead of devoting themselves to the cul 


gusted with himself and the world in general ture and good taste of its ‘audience.’ the 
as he sees the moving picture industry going movies have been carrying on a systematic 
from bad to worse in the quality of pictures campaign in recent years of trying to justify 


which it is giving to the world. divorce, of making women who steal the hus- 
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hands of others. or the men who steal the 


wives of others. heroines and heroes, gallant 


and chivalrous The movies have tended to 
solete 
Arbuckle out 


to be helpless in the 


make vice alluring and virtue oh 
“Will Havs. 
of the 


who threw Fatty 
movies, seems 


matter of doine somethine much more im- 


portant throwing out pictures that lower the 


moral standards of millions in the various 
countries of the world. 

“Truth to tell, we would not want to be the 
generalissimo of such an industry, if we could 
Havs seems to 


Why 


doesn't he clean up the business? If he can 


have no more power than Mr 
What is the matter with him? 


possess. 


not do that. why does he not tell the country 


Personally Conducted 
The three pictures in the following reviews 
will be found to be acceptable for use in the 
Sunday service. Information regarding thei 
distribution can be had by addressing this 
department. 
Saint George and the Dragon (2 reels) 
An excellent dramatization of that interest- 
ine fascinating legend of old. The settings 
are true to the period, and the characters are 


all well 


priests throughout In requiring the sacrifices 


done. The attitude of the pagan 
to the Dragon of the innocent and beautiful 
princess emphasize the cruelty of false re- 
ligions, and the terrible sufferings of the king 


strik 


demeanor of 


over the harsh fate of his daughter are 


ingly portrayed. The whol 
George in his fearlessness of faith upheld by 
the heavenly vision is heartening throughout 
Westward Ho! (6 reels) 

An excellent London, England, production 
of the great story of the closing vears of the 
by Charles Kingsley. The set 


tings and costumes and customs are 


loth century 
true to 
the time, the acting and the characters are of 
the finest, and chaste throughout. The photog- 
raphy is excellent, and the titling beautiful. 


The historic, spiritual and moral lessons run 


\ 
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that it Is a hope less task, and then wash his 
hands of the dirtv business ? 
Catholic 


organization invited a high official in the mov 


Several months ago a national 
world to address its convention. 
speech was sent to The Re- 


eu It was printed in part, at least, in some 


Ing picture 
This gentleman s 
Catholic papers. The Review did not print 
it because it was a mass of platitudes, striving 
to prove what a power for good the movies 
ire. The spokesman said nothing about the 
actual evils the movies are doing. 

“We hope Mr. Hays does something that 
will merit for him the approbation of the 
decent people of this country. We have heard 


of nothing that he has done that leads us to 


pen his praises. 


Church Film Reviews 


throughout the picture as the scenes hold us 


in England. take us over the seas into the 
West 


the cruelty of the Spaniards and the Spanish 


Phere 


Indies and bring us into contact with 


Inquisition. is a balance of humor in 


the picture too that relieves the strong dra- 


matic features that are essential to the true 


presentation of the story. The religious 
element is also pronounced. 


Wayside Shrine 


5 reels ) 


\ truly re lizious pi ture. The scenes are 
laid in the rural districts of one of the Euro- 
pean countries. As is the custom where the 


church edifice is far distant there is erected at 
the crossroads a large cross with the crucified 
Savior suspended thereon, commonly known 


is a crucifix. It is here that the natives come 


pray. At this particular shrine a secret is 
buried. Only two people know of it, and 
round this is built a most interesting, beau- 
tiful and inspiring story. It is a picture of 
fine acting, splendid photography and replete 


with the finest of spiritual and moral lessons. 


Note Phe aby pictures are part of the film 
that is being gathered for the contemplated 
ratiol I Library of the Associated 
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Productions of the Religious 
HE PLANS and progress of the Religious 


Motion Picture Foundation have fre 
quently been referred to in the pages ol 
THE EpucATIONAL ScREEN. Recently, an 
nouncement was made that the films pro- 


duced would be. distributed through the New 
York and Chicago branches of the Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau. 





ATIONAT 


SCREEN 


Motion Picture Foundation 


Forcive Us Our Depts (2 reels) 
\ group in oriental costume is seated on 
of the 


Master as he tells the story of the two debtors, 


the ground, intent upon the words 
Then, the story narrated, appears upon the 
screen. A court, perhaps Persian or Egyp. 
tian, reveals the king upon his throne, and 
before him falls prostrate a well-dressed serv- 


ant unable to meet his obligations to the 


king. The royal decision is that he must 
be sold into slavery, with his wife and 
children, and his property must be sur. 


the debt. The 


king, after much pleading on the part of 


rendered to make rood 


the servant, is moved by compassion, re- 


leases the debtor, and forgives the in- 


debtedaness. 


\ miserable servant living in a hut 
where his wife is ground down by 
poverty, owes the forgiven debtor one 


hundred pence, and payment is exacted 





The Debtor Servant 


Four studies of Biblical subjects have so 
far been made. All have an excellent oriental 
setting and contain many features which may 
be of advantage in secular as well as religious 
teaching. In schools where the study of the 
Bible is introduced into the curriculum, o1 


Bible 


School co-operating with the Public Schools 


where there has been established a 
as at Gary, Indiana, it appears that this series 
of films will fill a great need. The photog- 
raphy is well-defined and artistic in effect, 
there is only brief titling, consisting mostly 
of Bible quotations, and the action is dramatic 
and forceful. 

There is wholly absent any attempt at 
doctrinal the 


story simply being represented in its Syrian 


statement or interpretation, 
setting. 
A synopsis of one of these films is here 


given. 


by brutal means. The wife suffers hu- 

miliation at this news as she bakes her 
bread at an open oven. This is an excellent 
representation of an interesting oriental cus- 
tom. Eating from a common bowl and other 
details add to the study of eastern manners, 
and there is much of primitive life depicted 
in scenes such as that showing the arduous 
labor of plowing with a heavy stick pulled 
by hand, as the poor debtor strains every 
nerve to make payment. The latter is chained 
in prison while his creditor gloats over his 
incarceration. 

The servants tell their lord of the injustice 
done. and the lord of the servants brings the 
the throne. The king 
with the words, “Shoulds’t not thou have had 


thee ?, 


forge iv en one before 


compassion even as I—on delivers 


the most guilty one to the tormentors until 
The scene which follows. 
| 


ie 


he should pay all. 


as the prisoner is hung by t wrists and 
lashed severely on the bared back until creat 
welts appear, may prove too emotional for a 


luded 
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Visual Education in Retrospect 


(Concluded f 


too much like broadcasting all over the coun 
try in the hope to reach one small town. It 
may give the children certain experiences, a 
modicum of entertainment flavored with in- 
struction, but it shoots rather wide of the 
mark. 

Motion pictures in the schoolroom are no 
longer a by-product of films which have out- 
worn their use in the theaters or additional 
publicity given to purely advertising reels 
which show how certain products are made. 
We do welcome industrial films to a certain 
extent, but they must carry the lesson of 
primary production, transportation, and the 
like, instead of 


The whirl of machinery 


merely technical processes. 
and the interior of 
factories and shipping rooms are no longer 
the all-important feature of the films. 

We have come also to look upon the use 
of the lantern slide, the chart, the graph, the 


still picture, the film stereopticon, and various 


1 page 214) 
other visual helps as all having their own 
place in the scheme of things, and we have 
learned to make greater use of them. 

We have found, also, better films and more 
of them, increasingly available. Some won- 


derful 
nominal cost. and others entirely free of 


reels are available for us now at a 


charge. From such organizations as the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the Y. M. C. A. 
to mention only a few sources—a rapidly 
growing library of invaluable films is placed 
at our disposal without charge. University 
collections are being built up steadily. 

Taken altogether, the outlook for the in- 
creasing use of visual helps in the schools of 
the country on a sound, healthy and prac- 
tical basis, was never better. Visual instruc- 
tion is showing itself a factor to be reckoned 
with more than ever in the life of the modern 


school. 





The Story In Pictures 
Leaves Nothing 


Untold 


Increase the- interest in the 
lessons and complete the story 
with pictures — by using a 
Bausch & Lomb BALOPTI- 
CON. There is a model for 
every purpose and a purpose 
for every model. We are pro- 
jection apparatus engineers 
and are always ready to help 
solve your projection problems. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


629 St. Paul St Rochester, N \ 








Co 


Model KRMS 


cl issroom 


Combined Balopticon for use 
with translucent screen 
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Where the commercial firms 
are free to tell their story in their own words 
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whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field 
The Educational Screen is glad to re print here, 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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A ‘‘Rendering Unto Caesar” 


Jor W. 


COFFMAN 


Editorial Director, Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories, Inc. 


Formerly 


ENDER unto 


Caesar’s”’ 


Caesar the things that are 
sound advice more honored 
in the breach than in the observance by most 


“Off 


is a more favor- 


producers of visualization equipment. 
with the old, on with the new,” 
ite precept, and each producer expends much 
all 


comers that novelty and utility begin and end 


time and energy in trying to convince 
with his own universally adaptable method. 

And yet, very little analytical experimenta- 
tion is necessary to determine that there is no 
Royal Twentieth Century Limited to efficient 
visualization. To reach that desirable goal, 
it becomes necessary at times to proceed by 
the ox-cart of lantern slide, the covered wagon 
of the strip film, or the airplane of the motion 
picture, 

It is true that territory can be covered more 
rapidly by airplane, but there are difficult 
spots where the ox-cart is more than welcome. 
To paraphrase the remarks of the colored 
gentleman who preferred a collision to an 
explosion, “In de oxcart, dere you is, but in 
de airplane where is you?’ 

To drop the metaphors: There is a sphere 
of usefulness for almost every type of equip- 
ment for visual instruction—the lantern slide, 
the stereograph, the strip film, the professional 
motion picture projector, the portable pro- 
jector, the 16 mm. projector—none of these 
are really competitive. 
is a rendering unto Caesar 


Here, then, 


te 


Supervisor of Visual Instruction, 


Atlanta Public Schools 

in the form of a tabular analysis of the char- 
acteristics and functions of ten types of equip- 
ment. (See table on page 251). 

Obviously, in determining the type of equip- 
ment to be used for the presentation of any 
given visual concept, it is necessary to consider 
whether or the 
If it does not, then practically every 


first not concept involves 
motion. 
consideration dictates the choice of one of the 


Much effort and 


using the motion 


first five types of equipment. 
money have been wasted 

picture to present information which is of 
nature essentially static. Undoubtedly there 
is motion in the picture as presented, but does 
it assist in establishing the proper concept? 
Is it not better to concentrate attention on the 
static phases of the subject rather than to dis- 
tract the attention by motion, or even by the 
flicker of the motion picture ? 
of presentation of a given motion picture scene 
the 


Since the time 


is limited by mechanical consideration, 


mind is forced into a state of tenseness and 


“what-next-ness,” not favorable to the 2cquisi- 
tion of a static concept. 


If the “ 


ual, and the concept to be presented is static. 


optience” is limited to one individ- 
nothing can approach the still photograph or 
printed picture for efficiency of presentation; 
especially if economy is an important con- 
If depth 


the concept, the stereoscope is the only prac- 


sideration. is an essential part of 


tical substitute for the actual object or a model 











AMONG THEI 


thereof. If the “optience” is a large group. 
the stereopticon quite satisfactorily meets re- 
quirements. Capable of projecting a brilliant, 
sharp and large image, the stereopticon is 
extremely useful in the hands of a competent 
instructor. If still scenes are to be projected 
in “program continuity —that is, in a definite 
and fixed order the better types of strip film 
projector function efficiently before small 
groups—particularly where extreme portabil- 
ity or operation without the presence of an 
instructor becomes necessary. A strong argu- 
ment can also be made for the economy of 
this type of equipment. 

From the standpoint of safety. there is little 
to choose among these various types of “static 
concept” equipment. All are thoroughly safe 

the only necessary precaution being the 
avoidance of nitrate stock in the strip-film 
projectors. 

If motion is an essential part of the concept 
to be presented, it is usually necessary to turn 
to the motion picture in one of its various 
forms. And the number of forms has been 
increasing so rapidly that it leads to some 
confusion. Yet nearly all types of motion 
picture equipment have their own spheres of 
special usefulness. 

If the “optience” is a large group, and 
brilliance and clearness of image is a desidera- 
tum, the professional type of projector is the 
only really satisfactory equipment. Prefer- 
ably. this should use a direct-current arc as an 
illuminant. An installation of this kind is 
relatively expensive, and necessitates a fixed 
projection room and screen room; a trained 
operator who usually must be licensed: and 
special precautions to comply with under- 
writers and Fire Department regulations. 

The standard-width portable projector of 
the suitcase type is very useful for presenting 
motion pictures to a smaller “optience.” It 
is capable of projecting a bright and sharply 
defined picture up to six feet in width in a 
semi-darkened room. All standard-width film 


is available for use in this machine—which is 
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both an advantage and a drawback, since there 
is no practical way of preventing the use of 
inflammable film in it. 

The 28 mm. “Safety-Standard” projectors 
are similar to the standard-width portables as 
regards results, but prevent the use of inflam- 
mable film. However, they have a very limited 


library to draw upon. 





Motor-Driven Spirograph 


The 16 mm. projectors are coming rapidly 
to the front where safety, economy, ease of 
operation and portability are primary con- 
siderations. They do not as yet equal the best 
portable standard-width projectors in_bril- 
liance of image nor sharpness of definition. 
And the standard-width projector still has the 
advantage in the amount of film available, but 
the determined backing of the 16 mm. film 
may reverse this advantage in the near future. 

It would seem that the field of motion 
picture projec tion is rather completely covered 
by the four types of projectors mentioned, yet 
a newcomer, the improved “Spirograph” pro- 
jector, promises to be a welcome addition to 
the list. As the illustrations show, it projects 
a motion picture record in the form of a disc, 
with the pictures arranged in a spiral from the 


oute! edge to neal the center. The disc holds 
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the equivalent of seventy-five feet of standard 
film, requiring about a minute and a quarter 
for projection. The illuminant is a 500 watt 
lamp, and in brilliance and definition it equals 
the best 16 mm. projectors. It is extremely 


simple to operate, requiring no threading of 





Hand-Driven Spirograph 


any kind. The discs can be changed in five 
seconds, and the motor-driven projector will 
repeat the same disc continuously if desired. 
The discs are of heavy non-inflammable stock. 
and will run thousands of times without show- 
ing signs of wear, since there is practically no 
friction nor strain anywhere upon them. A 
protective coating guards the emulsion from 
accidental scratching. The discs are sold at 
a relatively low price, and are easy to store 
and index for ready use. 

The Spirograph does not compete with any 
of the other forms of motion picture equip- 
ment. They are all designed to show motion 
pictures having “program continuity.” The 
motion picture “reel,” whether standard or 
narrow width, is a more or less systematic 
visual presentation of a subject, in which the 
factors of emphasis, order, treatment, etc., are 
definitely fixed in advance. In the average 
classroom, the showing of such a film is the 
major part of a lesson—in effect, it is the 


lesson itself, and the editor of the film is the 


real instructor for the time while the film is 
being projected. This statement holds true 
no matter how thorough the preparatory and 
follow-up work done by the instructor-in-the- 
flesh. 

This is not to be construed as an adverse 
criticism of “program continuity” in a motion 
picture. Program continuity is frequently 
desirable and often necessary. But there are 
times when an instructor needs a short motion 
picture of one particular phase of his subject 
—a motion picture containing no titles—a 
motion picture which depends upon him for 
its meaning—a motion picture which does not 
undertake to direct the student’s train of 
thought, but merely serves as a tool for the use 
of the instructor. 

The Spiro Film Corporation, manufacturers 
of the Spirograph, have available for use on 
Spirograph discs the entire Urban-Kineto film 
library—unquestionably the finest library of 
instructional film negative in existence. They 


have arranged to supplement this library with 





Spirograph Disc Film 


a wealth of other material including animated 
drawings, microscopic and scientific pictures 


by the Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories, 
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Still 
pictures 
or photo- 
graphs. 


Museum 
Exhibits 
and 


Models. 


Stereo- 
scopes 


Stereop- 
ticons. 


Strip film 
projectors 


Profes- 
sional 
motion 
picture 
projectors. 


Portable 
35 mm. 
Motion 
Picture 
Projectors 


28 mm. 
Safely 
Standard 
Motion 
Picture 
Projector. 


16 mm. 
Motion 
Picture 
Projectors 


© 


Spiro- 
graph 
Projector. | 


Size ot 
““Onti- 
ence” 


Individ- 
ual use 


Individ- 
ual or 
small 
group. 


Individ- 
ual use 


Large 
or smal] 


group 


Small 


group 


Large 


group 


Small 


group 


Small 
group 


Small 
group 


Individ- 
uals o1 
small 


group 
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Analysis of Ten Types of Equipment 


Type of 
Scene 


Static 


Static 


Stat 


Static 


Stati 


Dy- 
namic 


Dy- 


ham 


Dy- 
namie 


Dy- 
namic 


Dy- 
namic 


Continuity 


Non- 


program 


Non- 


program 


Non- 


program 


Program 


Program 


Prog 


Tram 


J 


Program 


Non- 


program 


Relief Safety 
Flat Perfect 
3-dimen- . 
Pe ( t 
sional 
3-dimen 
e-caimen- Perf 
sional 
. Ver 
Flat 
sa t 
Cat sf 
Flat inflam- 
a ; 
mabl 
Use 
ll flam 
at . 
Fla mable 
{ al 1s€ 
inflan 
Flat 
mabl 
in 
Uses 
: satety 
at 
Fla Film 
only 
Uses 
fat | 
, Film 
mite 
only 
| ses 
Sa fet 
Flat 
Film 
only 


Conven- 
ience 


Easily 
Portable 


Usually 
not 
Portable 


Easily 
Portable 


Portable 
( ypera 
tion 
very 
imple 


Portable 
( pera- 
tion 

simple 


Not 
Portable 
Opera 
tion 
protes 


sional 


Portabl 
Requires 
some 
exper! 
ence to 


operate 


Portable 
Require 
some 
exper 
ence to 


operate 


Portable 
( pe ra 
tion 
simple 


Portable 
Opera- 
tion 
very 
simple 


I 


»e 
2) 
Amount 
Brilliance Definition Relative of avail- 
Cost able 
Material 
Perfect Good Low Large 
Perfect | Perfect! High Limited 
Perfect Good Mod- irge 
erate 
4 ellent Good Mod- Large 
erate 
Mod- 
Good Fai erate Limited 
<cellent Good High Limited 
, ? ; Mod- Mod- 
(,00d Good erate erate 
Mod- Very 
air Good erate Lim- 
‘ ited 
Mod- Mod- 
all ail erate erate 
Very 
XN = 
Fai Fait Mod- fod 


erate 
erate 











| Mazda Lamps, Gelatin, Etc. 


which are favorably known for work of this 
kind. Surely instructors everywhere will wel- 
come readily available motion picture scenes 
such as the action of the human heart, the 
sound-wave, 


motion of air molecules in a 


multiplication by division of single-celled 
animals, ships passing through the Panama 
Canal, planting rice in Japan, a caravan cross- 
ing the Sahara, Vesuvius in eruption, pouring 
a blast-furnace, the revolution of the earth and 
moon around the sun, and other scenes of 
equally varied nature. 

It is to be hoped that the Spirograph will 
But it should not 


be considered capable of supplanting the other 


find the welcome it deserves. 


types of motion-picture projector. It does one 
thing, and does that well—the projection of 
motion picture scenes of about a minute’s dura- 
tion. Pay tribute to that qualification, and 
this particular Caesar will probably demand 
no more! 


Productions of the Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation 


(Concluded from page 246) 

child audience. This incident, however, af- 
fords a second and stronger lesson in for- 
giveness as the poor debtor, sharing the cell 
with his harsh creditor, attempts to soothe his 
The 


picture appropriately closes with the words 


aching muscles and gives him drink. 


from the Lord’s Prayer, in the passage on 


forgiveness. 





FOR SALE 


Factory Rebuilt Model 2 Victor Animatograph; accom- 
modates regular standard film Guaranteed as new 
Has 1000 watt lamp, motor drive and slide attachment 
A bargain at $125.00 cash - - - regular price $265.00. If 
interested write quick 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 
224 Victor Building Davenport, lowa 











Please Say You Saw the 
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Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Projectors, 
Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 
Send for list of films. 
BRAYCO FILM SFEREOPTICONS 
Use Standard Size Film. Price and Booklet on Request 


Advertisement in Tar Epuc 





rite for Catalogue. 


“The Annals” and the Movies 


Concluded from page 217) 
licists for the purpose of discovering what 
practices ought to be specifically declared to 
remedies and means 


be unlawful and the 


which are most effective to achieve results 
demanded in the interests of world betterment. 

Such a committee should formulate a legis- 
lative program for submission to Congress 
and the Legislatures of the several states, 
designed to correct the conditions which so 
obviously require correction. 


It is high time that all of those strange 


people so picturesquely described by Mr. 
Ramsaye as the “cognoscenti,” the “literati,” 
the “illuminati” and last but not least that 


cultured minority species known as the “in- 
telligentsia.” awoke and joined in the demand 
for this investigation and for the complete 
commercial reconstruction of the industry by 
means of which alone improvement in the 
moral, intellectual and cultural quality of the 


motion pictures of the day can be attained. 


Book Reviews 


(Concluded from page 222) 
Sources OF ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXHIBIT 
MATERIALS FOR ScHooLs, published by the 
Visual Education Society of West Virginia. 

A mimeographed list of commercial firms 
supplying illustrative material in agriculture, 
building materials, clothing, food products, 
health subjects, home furnishings, industrial 
subjects, paper manufacturing, etc. 

The authors have compiled the list in the 
hope that it may arouse interest in the use 
of illustrative material as visual aids in teach- 
ing—and as such, itis a distinct contribution 
to the field. 
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